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The Observer 


"ESHE Fosburg trial at Pittsfield is concluded, and, 
T to those who have followed the case, with re- 
sults that are gratifying. I had a word or two 
of praise for Massachusetts justice in these columns 
last week, and I am now disposed to reiterate the 
sentiments then expressed, but as a fly of criticism in 
the ointment of my laudation I must say that there is 
something wrong with the legal machinery up there 
in Pittsfield that demands attention. The government 
did not produce a scintilla of reasonably convincing 
evidence against the alleged culprit; and yet this 
young man and his family, already sorely stricken in 
their household, have been kept on the rack for six 
or seven months, and put to an enormous expenditure 
ot moneys in defence of the liberty of the one and 
good name of the others, because of the puerile or 
malicious zeal of the chief of police, the too ready 
acquiescence in his whimsical notions by a Grand Jury, 
and the astonishingly stultifying attitude toward the 
case of the district attorney’s office. I am inclined to 
fix the chief blame upon this last precious institution. 
Chief Nicholson can’t very well help it if he is gifted 
by nature with a lack of intelligence or a malicious 
disposition; the Grand Jury may have been made up of 
petty jurors in masquerade willing in all good faith 
to do what some one else told them to do; but we have 
a right to presuppose intelligence and honesty of mind 
in the legal guardians of the good name of the com- 
monwealth. That District- Attorney Hammond and 
his assistants should attempt to go before a court of 
justice with any such flimsy case as they presented 
amounts not only to a reprehensible disregard of the 
rights of the defendant, but to positive contempt of the 
court as well. My regard for Massachusetts justice, 
high as it is, would go several pegs higher if Mr. 
Justice Stevens could rap this Pittsfield district at- 
torney over the knuckles with such vigor that he 
would either resign his office, or refrain forever after 
from confounding prosecution with persecution. 


R. CYRUS EDSON, speaking of the New York 

Central tunnel under Park Avenue, says that, 

in his opinion, the condition of the cars in 
passing through that subterranean way is worse for 
the period of passage than that which obtains in the 
' “Black Hole” at Calcutta during a corresponding 
period. While I have yet to enjoy the delights of the 
latter, I am disposed to agree with the doctor in the 
tribute he pays to the former. It has been my pleasing 
habit for the past twenty years to spend a trifle over 
four days of my time each year in the salubrious cli- 
mate to which Dr. Edson refers, and if liking it is 
an acquired taste, I must despair of ever becoming a 
man of taste of that particular sort. Even the most 
depraved suburban takes pride in his own indi- 
viduality, and in the course of a long experience I 
have yet to meet the traveller to whose liking it is 
to be changed from his proper self into a gas-retort 
in the short space of ten minutes. “I feel like a con- 
solidated gas company,” gasped a friend of mine .one 
summer’s day as our train emerged from the tube 
through which we, with several hundred others, had 
been launched on our way to Spuyten Duyvil. “ Well,” 
said I, when, three miles further along, I recovered 
my own breath, “declare a quarterly dividend and con- 
sole yourself ”—for I don’t believe in dwelling on 
trouble. His glance of reproach filled me with re- 
morse, and I resolved then and there that if the op- 
portunity ever came to lend my shoulder to a move- 
ment to have the tunnel nuisance abated I would avail 
myself of it. The opportunity has come, and here I 
am. 


R. NEWMAN and his aides are most estimable 
gentlemen, and they manage well a railway 
system that is admirable in its public service, 

but the hour has arrived when their non possumus in 
tunnel matters can no longer stand. Something has 
got to be done by somebody, and if the officials at 
Forty-second Street do not do it they may find the 
officials at City Hall taking the affair in hand. Per- 
sonally, I think the railway people will make a better 
job of the reform than the Tammany people, who as 
reformers are decidedly amateurish, although in un- 
derground schemes they have achieved much notable 
success. If the engineers they have are not equal to a 
solution of the problem, they should get others who are, 
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for it is, of course, sheer nonsense to say that an abuse 
of this nature is without a remedy. In all kindness 
to the perplexed managers of the system, I would urge 
the necessity of immediate action, if for no other rea- 
son than that of mere selfish consideration. Of what 
avail will it be to the New York Central people to have 
a monopoly of the Hudson River traffic if they suffo- 
cate their patrons at the very beginning of their ser- 
vice? 


HE Czar has issued a courteous invitation to Mr. 
George Kennan to leave Russia, and Mr. Ken- 
nan has accepted with the usual alacrity of 

the man who knows a great deal about Siberia. Frank- 
ly, I cannot understand what the Czar hopes to gain 
by sending Mr. Kennan out of his domain, for it is a 
safe wager that the American knows a great deal 
more about Russia than does Nicholas himself. The 
proper course, it seems to me, would have been for 
the ruler of All the Russias to invite the explorer to 
the Palace for a week or ten days, and to let him de- 
liver his series of illuminating lectures on the Ways 
of the Bear to a select family audience, consisting 
of the Czar himself, the Czarina, and the little Czar- 
dines, as a friend of mine calls them. If Nicholas 
were to do this, he would have a chance to become a 
more enlightened monarch than he is at present, and 
a number of things he really ought to know would 
be brought to his attention, with results beneficial 
both to himself and to his empire. 


: British tax-payer may be somewhat ap- 
palled at the size of the bill he has to pay for 
the South-African war, but I fancy he will 
view with equanimity the payment of £100,000 to 
Earl Bobs for his services. For my part I rather 
envy the British people their complacent generosity, 
and the facility, not to say felicity, with which they, 
distribute the public funds among those who they 
think deserve well of them. We are rather slow about 
that sort of thing in this country, and the hero in- 
dustry suffers in consequence. Earl Bobs’s achieve- 
ments in the Transvaal do not seem to me to have 
been more worthy of liberal recognition than were 
the feats of Dewey, Sampson, and Schley, at Manila 
and Santiago. Yet, leaving his work practically un- 
finished, Bobs receives an earldom and a half-million 
dollars. On the other hand, of these American heroes 
who swept the seas of the ships of Spain, one has to 
be content with a parade, an admiralty, a house, a 
few dogs, and a general laugh at his own expense, 
while the other two are rewarded with what is, to 
all intents and purposes, a lawsuit. I have never 
really believed that republics are ungrateful, but I 
must confess that in some respects we do not do 
things up as brown as do our cousins over the sea. 
Some day I hope we shall have an awakening. Now 
that Uncle Sam is coming in out of the provinces and 
setting himself up as a great personage among the na- 
tions, he ought to stop jingling the pennies in his 
pockets and occasionally draw a check or two worth 
having for the most faithful of his servants. 


QUITE agree with Lieutenant-Commander Hobson 
that the presentation of a loving-cup by the Amer- 
ican people to Admiral Cervera would be a grace- 

ful and fitting thing. A more gallant foe than the 
Spanish admiral none ever had, and anything we can 
do to show our appreciation of his chivalry is eminent- 
ly appropriate. Perhaps, too, if we give something 
nice in the nature of a gift to Admiral Cervera, Spain 
will reciprocate and suitably reward our American 
heroes, to our neglect of whom I have just referred. 
She might make Sampson a vice-admiral, and grant 
Schley a Chateau en Espagne as a token of her grat- 
itude for the thorough way in which these officers did 
their work. After all, Spain’s navy was a terrible 
drain: upon her resources, and it is just possible that 
the Spanish, in appreciation of the fact, will be willing 
to reward our American admirals for relieving her 
of her heavy burden. 

WOULD suggest to certain eminently enterprising 
journals of this country that Secretary Long has 
already appointed a court of inquiry to investi- 

gate Admiral Schley, and that inasmuch as this 
court is to be made up of American naval officers, the 
verdict of a Spanish court of inquiry doesn’t count for 
much. 

Admiral Cervera, Captain Eulate, and others were 
rather too busy upon that historic day off Santiago 


three years ago, out of which our present naval trou- 
bles. have grown, to be able to render a calmly judicial 
verdict in the case shortly to be decided, and while 
they are unquestionably familiar with the effects of 
the campaign, they are not, after all, the best authori- 
ties upon the subject of the causes thereof. 


AM not talking politics when I say that I am not 
sure that Mr. Bourke Cockran wouldn’t make a 
good Mayor of Greater New York. He has a large 

nwnber of qualifications for the office. There is prob- 
ably not a man in the city uf New York who knows 
the Tammanyite better than he, Mr. Cockran having 
been one himself for a sufficiently long time to get 
a fair idea of the habits of the creature. Then, too, 
Mr. Cockran is a pleasing person to look at. He is 
a man of presence, with an impressive countenance, 
and a vigorous method of carrying himself. His gift 
of eloquence we are all familiar with, and he is pecul- 
iarly able to adapt himself to his environment. There 
are not many men in New York who could speak as 
fluently and as much to the point to Chuck Connors as 
to Mr. J. J. Van Alen, yet neither of these social and 
political leaders could hope to embarrass Mr. Cock- 
ran, who is as familiar with the idiom of the one as 
with that of the other. No, Bourke Cockran would 
not make a bad successor to Robert A. Van Wyck. 

But—what a candidate he would be, with his Anti- 
Pro-Bryan and Anti-Pro-Cleveland and Pro-Anti-Pro- 
Tammany record behind him! 

If we could only make Mr. Cockran Mayor without 
having him for a candidate it would be well. 

Otherwise—? 


N common with the rest of mankind, I do not like 
I to see the days, or even hours, pass too rapidly, 
nor to feel myself growing old. Nevertheless, 
now that July, 1901, has been removed from the 
calendars forever, I must confess I am glad of it. Sal- 
amander as I am, I did not need to have the news- 
papers or the thermometers in the vicinity of the 
soda-water fountains tell me that it was the hottest 
July on record. Mine eyes were clear and my per- 
ceptions sufficiently acute to enable me to observe the 
fact for myself. Personally, I suffered only from sym- 
pathy, and when in the course of my wanderings 
throughout the land I saw the promising crops with- 
ering beneath the scorching rays of an inconsiderate 
sun, the poor horses of the busy streets lying pros- 
trate on: almost every city block, and the red-faced, 
hot-handed little tots gasping for breath on the swel- 
tering pavements and fire-escapes of the tenements, wa- 
ter enough flowed from my eyes to more than offset 
the lack of perspiration about my collar. 
Incidentally, while I wish all men to be spared the 
sight of woful things, I would that my friends of the 
mountains and the sea-shore might have a bird’s-eye 
view of the city streets these summer days and nights. 
The many fresh-air funds and guild lists for the mitiga- 
tion of the trials of the children of earth could never 
languish for an instant with the fearful object-lesson 
of their necessity before the eyes of the well-to-do. 
When I hear of people oppressed with wealth who 
know not how to expend their surplus stores I feel 
like dropping them a postal card telling them of the 
field our city children present for the relief of their 
embarrassments. If Mr. Carnegie will send me just 
one million of those two hundred and seventy-eight 
millions of dollars that so perplex him in his Skibo 
home, I will guarantee to put them where they will do 
much good to the future citizenship of this great coun- 
try of ours. 


TT’ strikes me as a very great pity that after a man 
has toiled for years in a hard and conscientious 
effort to make a name for himself he should not be 

zble to copyright it until the end of time. Of what 
avail are the soul-stirring effort, the heart-breaking 
disappointments borne with equanimity, the indom- 
itable integrity and steadfastness of purpose which 
the making of a name entails, if, after the feat is ac- 
complished, it may be filched from us by the misdeeds 
or foolishness of another? Within the past two weeks 
we have had two cases of the drawbacks which man’s 
inability to copyright his name involves. ‘Two bearers 
of the honored name of one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence have come before the pub- 
lic eye, scrapping like a pair of uncurbed school- 
boys over their right to its use—one of them writing 
himself down a snob, the other as a merry jester; 
neither fulfilling even by suggestion the significance 
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of the original. As if this were not bad enough, fol- 
lowing close in its train one of our leading newspapers 
announces in large head-lines that “ Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson is in Jail,” the said Emerson having been accused 
ef robbing a post-office. Surely we should protect the 
integrity of men as faithfully as we guard the hon- 
esty of our dollar, and any man caught hiding a weak- 
ling nature under an immortal name should be stamp- 
ed as a counterfeit, and made to bear all the stigma 
attaching thereto. 

Furthermore, he should be renamed by act of jus- 
tice, and sent parading about under some nefarious 
alias, such as Dick Turpin, Jack Sheppard, or an- 
other as deep in obloquy as the cloak was high in 


glory. 


ENERAL LEONARD WOOD is now in _ the 
G United States seeking rest and recovery from 

his labors and trials incident thereto in Cuba. 
General Wood has been ill for five weeks with a case 
of typhoid fever, which, like everything else he does, 
he acquired to the limit. He is getting stronger ev- 
ery day, and hopes soon to return to the scene of his 
activities—too soon, I think, if he goes back when he 
tells us he means to, about September 1. General Wood 
deserves well of his countrymen, and I invoke for 
him the heartiest good wishes of his fellow-citizens 
not only for his speedy recovery, but for an awaken- 
ing in his own mind as to his duties in the matter of 
vacation. He is not the kind of a man to remain 
longer than necessary upon the sick-list, but now that 
we have got him on it we should insist upon his stay- 
ing there until the full measure of his strength has 
returned to him. We need strong men too much these 
days to permit any one of them to take risks which 
shall deprive us of the full value of his service. 
Wherefore, while I address a prayer to the Highest 
Authority for his quick recovery, I send herewith a 
little special invocation to the General himself to take 
it easy, and to forget Cuba, the Cubans—everything, 
in fact, except his own needs—until he is as he was 
six months ago, a very giant of strength, health, and 
manly vigor. 


PYSUAT genial gentleman who writes for the Eng- 
lish literary papers under the name of “ Arthur 
Pendenys ” is completely mystified by the Amer- 

ican slang in the inimitable “ Billy Baxter’s Letters.” 

One expression used.is quite beyond his comprehension. 

Billy, giving forth his ideas as to the proper treat- 

ment of a.recalcitrant box-oflice man, says, “ Soak him 

in the solar.” Mr. Pendenys is amazed. ‘“ How does 
one soak a box-man in the solar?” he inquires. “Is 
this language a part of the American invasion?” 

Alas, how transient a thing is fame! Only a few 

brief years have passed since Mr. Fitzsimmons dis- 

covered that vulnerable spot in Mr. Corbett’s anatomy 
with such disastrous results. The words “solar 
plexus ” appeared in the head-lines of every English 
and American newspaper of the day. And already the 
Cornishman has fallen before another and a mightier 
foe, and his greatest deeds are forgotten. 
“Sie transit gloria Fitzy.” 


UR boasted liberty and freedom of ‘speech are 

doubtless excellent things in a genera] way, 

but there are times when their curtailment in 

certain directions would give me infinite. satisfaction. 

The New York Anarchist sends out this card through 

the mails commemorating the death of Bresci, the as- 
sassin of King Humbert of Italy: 


July 29th, 1900-1901 
First Anniversary in Memory of 
GAETANO BRESCI. 

Who for the redemption of masses gave without re- 
vrets, his young life to the tortures of barbarous jail- 
ers of Third Italy and his name to history. 

Executed to-day 
by the crowd of the wicked and unconscious. Blessed 
by future generations who will reverently kneel before 
all martyrs and precursors. 


If the postal authorities have no power to refuse 
such matter under the present regulations, the sooner 
these regulations are amended the better. The fact 
that a card of this sort is allowed to pass through the 
mails is an affront at which, it me, the 
Italian government might justly take serious offence. 


seems to 


WRITER in the current number of the Atlantic 
Vonthly laments the passing of the Mcenas 
and Horace system of literary patronage, with- 

out which, he says, artistic work by new writers has 
no fair chance. He clamors for some “ cultured mill- 
ionaire to subsidize a group of publishers and editors 
who may be able to look to other matters besides cir- 
culation.” 

This sounds like another wail from one of the army 
of the unsuccessful. Every publisher who knows his 
business is constantly on the lookout for new writers, 
and “pull” counts for little in forming. his opinion. 
As a matter of fact, the publisher is the real Maecenas 
of to-day, and not infrequently he finds his patron- 
age a costly experiment. If he devotes some energy 
to the marketing of his publications, and to those 
methods which the writer in the Atlantic scornfully 
summarizes under the term “ circulation,” it should 
be remembered that this is no less to the author’s ad- 
vantage than to his own, and that to these methods 


alone are due the recent enormous sales of books, which 
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even ten years ago would have been considered be- 
yond the realms of possibility. 


OR many months past the newspapers have been 
urging the re-establishment of the European 
squadron, which the exigencies of the war with 

Spain and, later, the war in the Philippines caused 
to be temporarily abandoned, and now that the Navy 
Department has complied with the popular demand 
the press should do its duty and impress upon Con- 
gress the necessity of making decent provision for the 
oflicers attached to that squadron, who are placed un- 
der heavy expense for official entertainments. Every 
man, from the admiral down to the youngest cadet, 
must repay in kind the courtesies which are extended to 
him by officers of his own grade in the foreign services. 
When the British admiral commanding the Mediterra- 
nean squadron gives a dinner to which is invited the 
admiral commanding the American squadron—who is 
forced to accept the invitation, as its declination would 
be construed as an international affront—the American 
admiral must in due course invite the British admiral 
to be his guest; when the wardroom officers of H. M. 
S. Majestic request the pleasure of the company of the 
wardroom officers of the U. S. S. Jowa to lunch, amen- 
ities of social and professional intercourse require that 
before the Jowa and Mujestic part company the former 
hosts shall be guests. All this entertaining and 
fraternizing, pleasant enough as it is, is more really 
official than social; it is supplementing the work of 
diplomacy to promote good feeling between the na- 
tions, and so thoroughly is this realized that the great 
maritime powers make their naval officers a generous 
allowance, known as table- money, to be used solely 
for the entertainment of foreign guests. The admiral 
has his table-money, the captain his, the. wardroom 
officers theirs; even the youngsters in the steerage are 
not forgotten. But in the American navy there are 
no allowances, and out of the not over-liberal salaries 
paid to naval officers must come the money for official 
entertainments. So severe a tax is this upon some 
officers who have large families to support that fre- 
quently officers who have been detailed to duty on the 
FKuropean station, the most desirable of all assign- 
ments, have asked to be excused for the simple reason 
that they were unable to incur the expense, so that 
men with peculiar qualifications for European service 
have been forced to join other stations where the finan- 
cial demands are lighter. 


HE economists of Congress, the honorable members 
from Wayback and Podunk, may be horrified at 
the idea of Congress paying for the dining and 

wining of foreign officers; they may mourn the depart- 
ure of rugged simplicity and regret the aping of foreign 
customs (a phrase always appreciated by the jingo 
voter) in making an admiral an allowance of table- 
money, but it is time Congress ceased to be parochial 
and took a broader view of affairs. Congress does not 
require an admiral to pay for the coal consumed by his 
launch when he goes to pay his call of ceremony on 
the foreign admiral and other dignitaries, and it should 
not require him to pay for an entertainment, which 
is equally a ceremony, given by him not in his private 
capacity, but in his official capacity as the representa- 
tive of the American people. The nation is not in dan- 
ger if every squadron cruising in foreign waters is 
given a few thousand dollars to properly support the 
dignity of the flag abroad; the wives and children of 
naval officers are in danger of being deprived of the 
things to which they are rightfully entitled if their 
husbands and fathers have to cramp themselves to 
gratify the distorted view of Congressional econo- 
mists. 


T is quite unnecessary to bother about the Ger- 
man tariff. There is a body of well-born, luxu- 
rious, and erstwhile rich land-owners in Prussia 

who are called agrarians. It is a striking fact that 
in other countries agrarians are people who want 
land that they haven’t got, and, in Prussia, they are 
people who have got more land than income out of 
it. But the mere name of agrarian seems. to stimu- 
late every one who is stamped with it to pernicious 
activity. To be an agrarian is to be against the 
government and a stirrer up of strife: From ten to 
fifteen years ago the German agrarians were for sil- 
ver, because prices of agricultural products were low. 
At that time their learned opinions were quoted by 
Coin and Bryan in support of the 16-to-1 theory, and 
by the opponents of Coin and Bryan to prove that the 
only supporters of silver in Germany were agrarians. 
But as time went on, the silver moon fell below the 
horizon, and still the poor estates of Prussia did 
not bring to their Junker owners as much champagne 
and roast goose as they wanted to drink and eat, for 
the Junker loves good things to eat and better things 
to drink. His wheat and rye are in competition with 
the wheat and rye of this country, of the Argentine, 
of Egypt, of Austria, and of Russia. So he thinks 
of the tariff. It reminds me of a tariff discussion I 
once had with a German diplomat whose mother had 
written to him complaining of the competition of for- 
eign wheat. “ We can get nothing for our good Ger- 
man wheat, and we cannot live on our Westphalian 
hams; you feed on tariffs, why not we, heh?” But 
we need not fear—Germany cannot make a tariff war 
on this country without making war also on Europe. 
Suppose that New York, in order to get even with 
all of Europe, should put, if she could, a tariff on 


agricultural products? What would New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and the other States say? Would they 
stand it? Well, just so let us sit quiet and see Europe 
convince Germany not to adopt that tariff. The agrari- 
ans did not get silver, and they’ll not get a good many 
other things they think they want. 


NE of the Rapid Transit commissioners informs 
me that the subway will be completed and 
running a year before the specified time—five 

years, I believe—is ended. This is good news, and it 
has not yet appeared in the daily press. It does not 
necessarily follow that because you do not see it in 
the daily newspapers therefore it isn’t news. A week- 
ly paper devoted to sedateness, justice, truth, and de- 
cency, may also contain first announcements of events. 
This particular announcement means that if you can 
keep hold of the straps for four years more we shall 
have another way of getting up town, and perhaps a 
seat. Then, if some company or millionaire will pro- 
cure a large number of cabs and run them at cheap 
rates, New York will be more civilized than it is. I 
do not mean cabs at twenty-five cents a mile for three 
months, and fifty cents thereafter. We have had 
those; but cabs at fifteen cents a mile for good. When 
we get them New York can sit down “ going to and 
returning from” its business and its pleasure. 


our clubs undertook to lower the thermometer 

by hanging paintings of snow scenes in its gal- 
lery and moving the ice-cooler near it. It did not 
work, and a disappointed member who owns a Bart- 
lett, in order to express the failure, pinned these de- 
spondent words to the wall: 


7 a other day one of the most distinguished of 


O, who can hold a fire in his hand 

By thinking on the frosty Caucasus? 

Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite 

By bare imagination of a feast? 

Or wallow naked in December snow 

By thinking on fantastic summer’s heat? 
O, no! the apprehension of the good 

Gives but the greater feeling to the worse. 


T is well that the Scriptures enjoin us not to de- 

spise the day of little things, else we might think 

ill of. the present because. so many of our best 
minds are devoted to things infinitesimally small. No 
microbe is now too insignificant to have its own. scien- 
tific monograph, and even the mosquito and San José 
scale have their learned commissions and government 
reports. At the present writing I am not surprised 
that the mosquito should be receiving more attention 
than was accorded to the Numidian lion and the Hyr- 
can tiger in their palmiest days, for in many parts of 
the country they are so plentiful that a few minutes 
after they find a victim they would be justified in 
hanging out the “Standing room only” sign. But 
what bothers me most about mosquitoes is the dis- 
cussions they provoke and the evils laid at their door 
—which as a rule is ‘some one else’s door. While it 
appears. to be scientifically demonstrated that they 
distribute the germs of disease, I find it hard to believe 
that a creature so active and so provocative of activity 
has anything to do with that tired feeling of malaria. 
But besides their crimes against society the personal 
habits of mosquitoes: have been investigated. One au- 
thority assures us that they really go to sleep at ten 
o’clock every night, and in this statement I see an op- 
portunity for some one to make a study of somnam- 
bulism in mosquitoes. Another authority asserts that 
they never fly more than thirty feet above the ground, 
and some of my experiences in sky-scrapers lead me to 
believe that the wise little things use the elevators. 
But what surprises me is that the recent discussion of 
mosquitoes and the recommendation of petroleum as a 
means of destroying their larve have not roused a sus- 
picion that the still lingering infliction of them was 
artfully contrived by the Standard Oil Company to 
promote the sale of its product. 


us are still wondering, as they wondered years 

ago, as to the connection between heat and mur- 
der. Why is the revolver so near and the hand so 
prone to the billy on a hot night, especially after there 
has been indulgence in a picnic or other cup festival? 
Why do homicides coincide with heat and mosquitoes? 
The question is easy. Heat, mosquitoes. whiskey, beer, 
stifling bed-rooms, swarming and unclean fire-escapes, 
asphalt smells, too little cold water inside and outside— 
these, and lurking jealousies which possibly might go 
hang in the winter, nourish passions. The remedy is sim- 
ple—that is, an emollient may readily be devised. Less 
poverty would help greatly, but we can’t diminish that 
by public action, because so many people have ac- 
quired the habit of poverty and persist in it, while so 
many others are defeated by poverty and are unable 
to recover. Less of the rum habit would help; but we 
can’t do much here, for the rum habit is not con- 
querable by law. But the community can lessen some 
of the evils of heat by insisting upon better tenements, 
more cleanliness in them and the streets, more small 
parks and recreation wharves, more free chairs in the 
parks, and many, many more bathing-places. Com- 
fort, coolness, mental and moral placidity, which would 
be added to life by the things the city can do, would 
accomplish all that is possible to the municipality 
or to humanitarians to disarm the victims of wrath- 
compelling sun, alcohol, and discomfort. 


S UMMER after summer comes, and some among 
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The Schley Inquiry—An Unbiassed Statement 


HE Navy Department has, at the request of 
Rear-Admiral Schley, ordered an investiga- 
tion which will, it is hoped, silence the criti- 
cisms that have been showered upon that 
officer’s conduct as the commander of the 
Flying Squadron. Public discussion upon 

the subject has been so intemperate that even now the 
real subject of the inquiry is frequently lost sight of, 
and one who relies upon the daily papers for his in- 
formation will have difficulty in even determining 
whose conduct is to be investigated. The points 
in dispute are, however, well defined and not numer- 
ous. The discussion has had such effect in delaying 
proposed promotions for meritorious services, and the 
matters involved so deeply concern the maintenance 
of discipline in our navy, that it is doubly important 
that the public should fully understand the case. 

When so grave a crisis as a national war faces 
the country, peace-time rules of official seniority must 
give way, and it becomes the duty of the Navy Depart- 
ment to select as commanders-in-chief of the battle 
squadrons those officers who will, all things consider- 
ed, render to their country the most efficient services. 
In the discharge of this duty the department, at the 
breaking out of the war with Spain, passed over the 
head of Rear-Admiral Schley (then a Commodore) and 
selected, for chief command in the West Indies, Rear- 
Admiral (then Captain) William T. Sampson, an 
officer two numbers junior to Schley on the navy list, 
and shortly thereafter assigned Schley to duty as 
commander of a flying squadron, which assembled 
at Hampton Roads and became a subordinate part of 
Sampson’s fleet. The department’s orders were sub- 
stantially equivalent to a declaration that Schley was 
not fitted for commander-in-chief, but was good enough 
to command a small squadron under Captain Sampson’s 
supervising direction. Commodore Schley accepted the 
duty cheerfully, and has never sulked, but his friends 
were resentful of what they considered an unmerited 
insinuation of inefficiency. 

The flying squadron was held in readiness on the 
home coast until the appearance of Cervera in’ the 





Rear-Admiral Winfield Scott Schley 


West Indies. Then Schley proceeded south to the 
vicinity of Key West, where a redistribution of forces 
was made; Sampson. with a part of the squadron, pro- 
ceeded along the north coast of Cuba to the east end 
of that island, to intercept Cervera should he seek 
to come north by that route, while Schley, with the 
same purpose in view, passed around the western 
end and along the southern coast of the island. Schley 
stopped before Cienfuegos to ascertain whether or not 
Cervera had entered that harbor. It is here that the 
controversy began, and Schley’s movements from his 
arrival at Cienfuegos in May until July 3, the date 
oi the battle of Santiago, have been the subject of 
condemnation on one hand and laudation on the other. 

His critics point out that his delay of three days 
before this port was an unnecessary and criminal 
waste of valuable time, and declare that the enemy’s 
absence might have been ascertained in much shorter 
time, and was, in fact, ascertained by Captain McCalla, 
of the Marblehead, within a few hours after his ar- 
rival at Cienfuegos. To this, Admiral Schley’s friends 
reply that he would have shown equal celerity had he 
been, as MeCalla was, in possession of a‘code enabling 
him to communicate with the insurgents on shore. 

_ The Schley squadron proceeded from Cienfuegos to 
Santiago, and having arrived at the latter port, but 
not having definitely located Cervera’s squadron (which 
was, however, at that time in the harbor of Santiago), 
Schley reported that he could not maintain a block- 
ade, owing to the inadequacy of the coal - supply of 
his vessels, and the impossibility of coaling at sea 
under existing conditions. He therefore left Santi- 
ago and began a retrograde movement towards Key 
W est. This movement was, however, interrupted, and 
Schley returned to the vicinity of Santiago. 

Admiral Schley’s official despatches admit the urgent 
necessity of his remaining at Santiago, and set forth 
his excuses for disobeying his orders on the subject. 
These excuses are three in number, and their sufficiency 
seems not yet to have been fairly established. First, 
he says, May 27, that his vessels are almost out of coal, 
and that “the Brooklyn alone has more than sufficient 
coal to proceed to Key West.” The coal reports from 
the various ships do not, however, confirm this state- 





ment. In the case of the Jowa, for example, her report 
shows that on May 26, the day preceding Schley’s 
telegram, she had on hand 820 tons of coal, which 
was nearly enough for ten days’ full steaming, and 
quite enough for a month’s blockade duty. So the 
Brooklyn’s records indicate that she had enough coal 
for forty days’ blockade work, while the Massachusetts 
and the Terag were nearly as well supplied; and what- 











Admiral Dewey 
Of the Board of Inquiry 


ever the situation may have been as to the smaller 
vessels of the squadron, it is clear that the Brooklyn, 
Towa, Massachusetts, and Texas were equipped to main- 
tain the blockade. 

Admiral Schley’s second excuse was that he was 
unable to coal at sea. He made this statement on 
May 27. Yet, as a matter of fact, on May 22 the 
Iowa, Castine, and Dupont had all taken coal from 
a collier in the open sea. On the 24th the Massa- 
chusetis had similarly coaled from the Merrimac; and 
on the 27th—the very day on which Schley sent his 
report—-the 7'exas coaled ship from a collier at night; 
and not only did Admiral Schley himself succeed thus 
frequently in coaling at sea, but the squadron was 
frequently coaled in that fashion after Admiral Samp- 
son arrived. 

The third excuse for the retrograde movement was 
that there was no available port in which a base might 
be established for coaling, yet the harbor of Guan- 
tanamo lay conveniently near, and was in fact seized, 
occupied, and used by Admiral Sampson immediately 
after his arrival on the scene. 

In three other particulars Admiral Schley’s conduct 
off the port of Santiago before the arrival of the re- 
mainder of the fleet has been censured. The admitted 
facts are that when Schley had finally, after returning 
from his retrograde movement, established a blockade, 
he found the Spanish cruiser Colon in plain sight at 
anchor in the entrance. He allowed her to remain 
in that position several days without making any 
serious effort to destroy her. He did once bombard 
her and the shore batteries, but he did not at any 
time approach closer than 7000 yards (four miles) 
to either the ship or the shore batteries, and he retired 
so as to finish the bombardment at a distance of up- 
wards of 9000 yards, or about five miles. In bombard- 
ing at this great range it became necessary to ele- 
vate the guns to such an angle that the gun-carriages 
were injured by the shock of recoil. These facts are 














Rear-Admiral Benham 
Of the Board of Inquiry 


stated in the log-books of the various ships, and these 
same books further show that although the blockade 
was maintained by day, it was abandoned at night. 
Admiral Schley, therefore, finds himself called upon 
in this connection to answer three questions: 

First. Why did he not destroy the Colon? 

Second. Why did he bombard the shore batteries 
and Colon at distances claimed to be absurdly great? 





Third. Why did he not maintain a night blockade? 

So far as answers have been given to these questions 
they are substantially these, viz: To the first and see- 
ond questions it is said that the Navy Department’s in 
structions forbade the risking of a battle-ship, and that 
Schley’s only course was, therefore, to bombard at such 
range as not to risk injury to his vessels; and to the 
third question the answer has been that the experience 
of Admiral Schley and other officers in his squadron 
during the civil war had shown that the maintenance 
of a blockade by night before such a port was im 
practicable, and that blockade-runners and Confederate 
cruisers had had little difficulty in escaping on dark 
nights from closely blockaded ports, and it is said 
that an effort to maintain the blockade at night might 
have resulted in the grounding or torpedoing of some 
vessel of the squadron. ‘These replies have not been 
satisfactory to experts, who point out that when the 
commander-in-chief arrived the shore batteries were 
bombarded at reasonable range without injury to or 
even danger to the squadron: and that the blockade 
was immediately maintained at night so effectively 
that Cervera was ultimately forced to make his effort 
at escape by daylight. 

After Cervera’s squadron had been located in the 
harbor, and Sampson with his squadron had come to 
take command of the united fleet, the vessels were 
disposed in a semicircle in front of the entrance, 
where they remained until the morning of July 3, 
when Cervera made his effort to escape. The Brook- 
lyn at this time lay to the southward and westward 
of the entrance. 

When the action began she headed to the northeast 
ward, and, with the other vessels of the squadron, en- 
gaged the enemy. Meantime the Spanish vessels left 
the harbor and headed to the westward along the 
Cuban coast, while the American squadron headed 
towards the enemy on converging courses. As the 
American vessels (except the Brooklyn) reached that 
distance from the enemy at which their respective 
captains thought their ships could most efficiently fight, 
they turned to the westward and ran a course gener- 





Rear-Admiral William T. Sampson 
Copyright, 1900, by Chickering 


ally parallel with the Spanish vessels, and fought 
out the action. This particular distance each captain 
selected for himself, the controlling principle governing 
his decision being that the distance should be beyond 
torpedo range, and within the range of his secondary 
batteries—that is, from about 1400 to about 1800 
yards. 

The Brooklyn headed to the northward and east 
ward, and rapidly approaching the Spanish squadron, 
had reached a distance probably something less than 
a mile from the enemy, when it became necessary for 
her to head to the westward. She could make this 
turn by using either a starboard helm or a port helm, 
that is to say, by turning to the left and towards the 
enemy or to the right and away from him. All the 
other vessels, using a starboard helm, turned towards 
the enemy. If the Brooklyn, too, had used a starboard 
helm she would have had to swing through an are of 
about 135 degrees, and would have finished her swing 
about 400 yards closer to the enemy than she began 
it. If she swung with a port helm she would have 
to swing through an are of about 225 degrees, and 
would finish her swing about 600 yards further from 
the enemy than she began it. Schley’s crities urge 
that he should have done what all the other vessels 
did, viz., have made the shortest possible swing and 
approached his enemy. He, however, choose the other 
alternative and made a long swing which carried him 
away from the enemy. and for making this loop he 
has been the subject of much harsh criticism. 

Outside of the navy there has been much discussion 
concerning this celebrated loop, and ill-advised per- 
sons have not hesitated to say that the Brooklyn ran 
from the enemy. Among naval officers no such language 
is heard. Admiral Schley’s courage is not impugned, 
and, at worst, the order to port the helm is regarded 
as an error of judgment, committed in a moment of 
emergency, and not fraught with serious consequence. 
The Brooklyn certainly did not run away. Her share 
in the fight was not small. Her blows were as 
numerous and as effective as those of any other ves- 
sel in the squadron, and in return she received more 
punishment than any of her sisters. 
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Men from the War-ships in the Land Parade A Prominent Figure—Colonel Jobn Jacob Astor 























A Gorgeous Display of Bunting in the Harbor 


THE FETE AT NEWPORT, JULY 30 


Photographs by N. Lazarnick 
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Miss May Deering’s Jess—First Prize in the Lady’s Saddle-Horse Class Ponies in Harness—Miss Geraldine O’Day’s Blue Ribbon Winner Collie 


The Lawn in Front of the Grand Stand 


THE MONMOUTH COUNTY HORSE SHOW AT LONG BRANCH, N. J. 


Photographs by N. Lazarnick 
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Mr. Dooley: On the Truth about Schley 


¥ they’se wan thing I’m prouder iv thin another 
in me past life,’ said Mr. Dooley, “’tis that 
whin me counthry called me to go to th’ Span- 
ish war I was out. I owe me rayspictibility 
an’ me high standin’ among me fellow-men to 
th’ fact, Hinnissy, that where th’ shot an’ shell 
fell thickest, I wasn’t there. If I had anny childher, 
th’ proudest title iv fame, as Hogan says, I cud hand 
down to thim‘d be that I niver see th’ shores iv Cubia. 
‘Childher, I’d say, ‘ ye’er pah-pah’s life was not en- 





‘‘Fainted at th’ Sight iv a Spanish Ditchnry”’ 


tirely free fr’m crime. He had his trillin’ faults, was 
something iv an embezzler, a little iv a safe-blower, an’ 
occasionally a murdherer. He dhrank too much, an’ 
bate ye’er poor mother, that now is dead, or wud if 
she iver lived, but wan thing he niver did. He niver 
took a hand in th’ war in Cubia. There ar-re no dents 
on his armor-plate.’ I’d have Congress sthrike medals 
f'r th’ absentee hayroes: ‘To Martin Dooley f’r not 
bein’ prisint at th’ battle iv Sandago.’ Or: ‘In reco- 
nition iv gallant absence fr’m th’ battle iv Manila. 
Sweet an’ proper it is to remain at home f’r wan’s 
counthry.’ Be hivins, Hinnissy, if a man’s brought up 
befure a judge on a charge iv larceny, th’ coort says, 
‘Anny prevyous convictions?’ ‘No,’ says th’ polis- 
man. ‘Five years,’ says th’ judge. ‘But he was a 
hayro iv th’ Cubian war.’ ‘ Make it life,’ says th’ 
judge. 

* First they was Hobson. He kissed a girl, an’ ivry- 
‘Hang him. Kill th’ coal-scuttler.’ Thin 
He got marrid, an’ th’ people was 
fr makin’ mathrimony a penal offince. Ye raymim- 
ber Gomez. Ye recall, Hinnissy, how th’ corry- 
sjondints used to poke their way to th’ jungle, where 
he set makin’ his simple meal iv th’ leg iv a scorpyon 
an’ a piece iv sugar-cane, an’ offer him th’ freedom iv 
th’ city iv Noo York whin th’ war was over. Well, 
he wint to Noo York las’ week, this George Wash’nton 
iv th’ Ant Hills. He was met at th’ ferry-boat be a 


body says: 
they was Dewey. 
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rayporther that twishted his head around to take a 
phottygraft iv him, an’ called him ‘ Manny,’ an’ said 
he looked like Mike Feely, th’ aldherman iv th’ third 
ward, on’y darker. A comity iv seegar-makers waited 
on him an’ ast him to jine their union, an’ that was 
all th’ honors he had. Freedom iv th’ city, says ye? 
Oh, he got that, an’ all iv that. He was free to go 
an’ come without annybody payin’ anny attintion to 
him. He was as free as th’ air, because th’ polis didn’t 
know him. If they’d known, he might’ve been locked up. 

“* An’ now it’s Schley’s turn. I knew 
it was comin’ to Schley, an’ here it 
comes. Ye used to think he was a 
gran’ man, that whin ol’ Cerveera 
come out iv th’ harbor at Sandago 
called out, ‘Come on, boys,’ an’ 
plunged into th’ Spanish fleet an’ ray- 
jooced it to scrap-iron. That’s what 
ye thought an’ that’s what I thought, 
an’ we were wrong. We were wrong, 
Hinnissy. I’ve been r-readin’ a thrue 
histhry iv th’ campaign be wan iv th’ 
gr-reatest historyians, now employed 
as a clerk in th’ supply stores iv th’ 
Brooklyn navy-yard. Like mesilf, he’s 
a fireside vethran iv th’ war. He’s a 
mimber iv th’ Martin Dooley Post 
No. 1, Definders iv th’ Hearth. He’s 
th’ boy f’r ye. If iver he beats his 
sugar scoop into a soord, ye’ll think 
ol’ Farragut was a lady cook on a 
lumber barge. Says th’. historyian: 
‘Th’ conduck iv Schley durin’ th’ 
campaign was such as to bring th’ 
bright blush iv shame to ivry man on 
th’ pay-roll iv our beloved counthry. 
Tis well known that whin ordhered 
be th’ gallant Jawn D. Long to lave 
Hampton Roads, he thried to jump 
overboord an’ swim ashore. He was 
chloryformed an’ kep’ undher hatches 
till th’ ship was off th’ coast iv 
Floridy. Whin he come to, he faint- 
ed at th’ sight iv a Spanish ditchnry, 
an’ whin a midshipman wint by wid 
« box iv Castile soap, he fell on th’ 
deck, writhin’ in fear, an’ exclaimed: 
“Th’ war is over. I’m shot.” Off 
Cyenfoogoose, he see a starvin’ recon- 
centhrado on th’ shore,an’ cried out: “ There’s Cerveera. 
Tell him to come on boord an’ accept me soord.” He 
was knocked down be a belayin’-pin in th’ hands iv th’ 
gunner’s mate an’ carried to Sandago. Whin th’ 
catiff wretch an’ cow’rd see brave Cerveera comin’ out 
iv th’ harbor, he r-run up th’ signal: “ Cease firin’. 
{’m a prisoner.” Owin’ to th’ profanity iv dauntless 
Bob Ivans, which was arisin’ in a dark purple column 
at th’ time, Cerveera cud not see this recreent message, 
an’ attimpted to r-run away. Th’ American admiral 
followed him, like th’ cow’rd that he was, describin’ a 
ioop that :I’d dhraw f’r ye if th’ head bookkeeper’d 
lind me a pincil, an’ rammin’ th’ Joway, th’ Matsa- 
choosetts, an’ th’ Oregon. His face was r-red with fear, 
an’ he cried in a voice that cud be heard th’ lenth iv 
th’ ship: “ He don’t see th’ signal. I’ve surrindered, 
Cerveera. I’m done. I quit. I’m all in. Come an’ 
take me soord an’ cut off me buttons. Boys, fire a 
few iv thim eight-inch shells an’ atthract his attin- 
tion. That was a good wan. Give him some more. 
R-run alongside an’ ram him if nicissary. Rake him 
fore an’ aft. There goes his biler. Now perhaps he’ll 
take notice. Great hivins, we’re lost! He’s sinkin’ 
befure we can surrinder. Get out me divin’-shoot, 
boy, an’ I’ll go afther him an’ capitulate. Oh, war is 
a tur-rble thing!” I have attimpted to be fair with 
Admiral Schley. If I’m not, it’s his own fault an’ 
mine. I ean on’y add that ’tis th’ opinyion iv all th’ 


boys in th’ store that he ought to be hanged, drawn, 
quarthered, burnt at th’ stake, an’ biled in oil as a 
catiff, cow’rd, an’ thraitor. ‘Tis a good thing f’r th’ 
United States that me frind Sampson come back at 
th’ r-right moment, an’ with a few well - directed 
wurruds to a tillygraft operator secured th’ victhry. 
OV Loop-th’-loops was found lyin’ head first in a coal- 
bunker, .an’ whin pulled out be th’ legs exclaimed: 
“Emanuel, don’t shoot me. I’m a Spanish spy in dis- 
geese.” ” 

“So they’ve arristed Schley. As soon as th’ book 
come out th’ Sicrety iv th’ Navy issued a warrant 
again’ him, chargin’ him with victhry—an’ he’s goin’ 
to have to stand thrile f’r it. I don’t know what th’ 
punishment is, but ’tis somethin’ hard, f’r th’ offinse 
is onusu’l. They’se sure to bounce him, an’ maybe 
they’ll give his job to Cerveera. As far as I can see, 
Hinnissy, an’ I cud see as far as me fellow-vithran 
Maclay, an’ some nine hundherd miles farther, Emanuel 
is th’ on’y wan that come out iv that battle with 
honor. Whin Schley was thryin’ to give up th’ ship, 
he was alongside it on a stagin’ makin’ dents in th’ 
armor-plate with a pickaxe, Sampson was off writin’ 
letters to himsilf, an’ Bob Ivans was locked ‘in a con- 
nin’-tower, with a life prisoner buckled around his 
waist. Noble ol’ Cerveera done nawthin’ to disgrace 
his flag. He los’ his ships an’ his men an’ his biler, 








‘““Owin’ to th’ Profanity iv Bob Ivans, which was 
arisin’ in a dark purple Column at the Time—” 


an’ ivrything except his ripytation. He saved that be 
bein’ a good swimmer an’ not bein’ an officer iv th’ 
United States navy.” 

“T shud think Schley’d thry an’ prove an allybi,” 
Mr. Hennessy suggested, pleasantly. 

* He can’t,” said Mr. Dooley. ‘ His frind Sampson’s 
got that.” 

F. P. DUNNE. 











Distributing Registered Mail 


SEA post, which corresponds to an internal exchange post-oflice, is main- 
tained by the United States and Germany on the fast German ships plying 
The illustrations are taken 
on the Deutschland, and show the clerks sorting the mail for the United States. 
The post-oflice department of each country furnishes men and one-half the expenses 
of the service, and the work is such that when a voyage is completed on either side 


between New York and Bremen or Hamburg. 


The Post-Office on an Atlantic Liner 


Sorting Letters on a Rough Day 


of mail, having thereon from 200,000 to 300,000 letters and several thousand regis- 
tered articles, all of which are handled by the clerks. 
other sea postal services, one to Southampton, England, on the American Line 
ships, the other to Porto Rieo. 

Sometimes mails for destinations beyond New York are aboard fast trains be- 
fore the passengers land from the ships which brought the mails, and it often hap- 


The United States has two 


of the Atlantic the great bulk of mail is despatched to its destination without re- are that a liner arriving at Quarantine at night will not be at its pier until the 


handling or having any delay. 


An average trip carries five or six big truck-loads 


etter-carriers of New York are delivering the correspondence it brought. 
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Reporting a Cosmopolitan War 


S soon as the walled city of Tientsin fell prepa- 
rations for the march to Peking with the 
relieving force began to add their troubles 
to the complications of other affairs. On 
that trip there would be’ work for all of 
us all the time, with no time to look out 

for transportation or chow. Fortune favored us, and 
sent our way Newberry, the man who had come to 

‘ our relief before in the matter of the sheep. \ He spoke 

Chinese, and had travelled about the interior when 
nothing more formidable than the ordinary brigands 
of North China were to be fought off. When he had 
been engaged formally as master of transportation 
the first thing he demanded was a cart. None was to 
be had. The other troops had 
gathered in all those anywhere 


Third Instalment 


for men to work. The day after we got into Peking 
he met me in the street, and poured forth such a tale 
of woe as even the stones had never heard before. 
So we had them, “ cook,” “ mafoo,” “ hoy,” and 
* coolie,” with Newberry to watch them all and bring 
the whole cutfit safely to camp at night. They gave 
us opportunity to follow the column, front or rear, 
sure of a meal when we got back from wire-head in 
the evening. ‘They ran with the American transporta- 
tion, and it was good for both outfits. For Christian 
Pidgin. developed the most astonishing unerring nose 
for eggs and chickens. Not a village did we pass 
that failed to yield something to his microscopic 
search. The American guards and teamsters soon 


Then the brother of Belial looked up from the pot 
of rice he was boiling and said, with a grin, as if 
he had accomplished the dearest desire of his life, 
* Finish.” When I had told him to put in the case 
on the morning we left Tientsin, he had found no 
place to stow it without repacking the whole load 
on the cart, so he had taken only one bottle, and lefi 
all the rest. Some men I know would have hanged 
him then and there. 

It was in this beautiful camp at Yangtsun that we 
learned why charity should begin at home. Just at 
the close of the terrible day when we found this rest- 
ful haven, there staggered up the road and fell in 
the dust in front of us a little Jap soldier who was 

completely exhausted by the heat 
and hard work. We lifted him 





near the city, and the Japanese 
had cleaned the outlying country 
pretty thoroughly. Newberry 
and I took advantage of one 
quiet day to ride far down into 
what had been Boxer country 
looking for carts, but we were 
not successful. Then Newberry 
tried a scheme of his own. He 
visited the various corrals and 
held conversation with teamsters 
and wagon-masters. One day he 
left the house with an old saddle 
on the back of one of the coolies, 
and came back with a cart hitch- 
ed to the man. If there was a 
trade anywhere I do not know. 
One of the teamsters of the Brit- 
ish Royal Artillery had a Mexi- 
can saddle of the kind that New- 
berry rode, but there was no “ R. 
A.” on the cart. It had been 
scraped out. 

After that it was mules to 
pull the cart. Walking in the 
street one day, Newberry met 
Foo, the man who had outfitted 
him in the old days for expedi- 








out of the dirt and spread a 
blanket for him in the cool shade 
beside our well. We got his kit 
off his shoulders and made him 
a comfortable bed. After he had 
drunk many cupfuls of the cold 
water and the worst of his thirst 
was quenched we gave him some 
supper. By nine o’clock he had 
ceased to groan, and when we 
turned in he seemed to be asleep. 
But we were mistaken. He did 
not sleep that night. He lay 
awake, and whenever a comrade 
straggled up the road looking 
for the Japanese camp he called 
out that there was a fine well 
with cold water. Then the new 
straggler came down the road 
and woke us all up drawing wa- 
ter and talking with our patient. 
The maddening part of it was 
that there was a well just like 
ours on each side of the road 
every fifty feet for three-quarters 
of a mile. 

After we had made camp for 
the night, the regular business 
was to visit our headquarters 








tions to the hills. Foo knew a 
mill in the walled city where 
there were mules. We went 
there. The miller did not choose 
to sell, but Foo persuaded him. 
If he said that he would tell the 
soldiers where so many good mules were stabled I do 
not know. I cannot speak Chinese, and did not under- 
stand what was said. We got two mules and harness 
and much feed, and when we went away the miller 
was asking if he might buy the mules back again at 
the same price when we returned from Peking. 
Mules and cart required a retinue of servants. Too 
knew the cook, a rambling culinary genius who could 
prepare a fourteen-course dinner on a portable stove 
not a foot in diameter. The cook was eager to go. It 
was- strange what willingness was displayed by the 
Chinese of his type to accompany the expedition to 
Peking. I did not understand it until we were in the 
ancient capital and I saw what advantage in the loot- 
ing those had who had _ been 
there before. But he was an able 


Japanese entering Tung Chang 
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learned to follow his lead, and he seldom started on 
a hunt with fewer than half a dezen of our “ huskies ” 
in his train. 

It was at Yangtsun, the second day out from Tien- 
tsin, that the perfidy of the cook was uncovered. We 
lad marched sixteen miles and fought for six hours 
in a breathless day, and under a sun that seemed to 
be devoting its entire terrible energies to each indi- 
vidual man. I found a camp in a garden beside a 
tree under which there was a well that tasted like 
water from home—-clear, cold, and sweet. I met a 
aptain in the road, and his tongue was dragging in 
the dust. 

“ For the sake of the army, have you any rum 


- sa 


and any others that we could. 
The column was strung along 
the road for three or four miles 
—once it was more than five— 
and it was no easy task to get 
around. As long as we could get back to it somebody 
had to go back to wire-head each night with the de- 
spatches. When we got too far away they were turned 
over to the chief signal-officer, who sent them back with 
the oflicial messages. Sometimes the operators sent 
them, and sometimes they did not. It depended on how 
they happened to feel. If ever men were overworked, 
and undersupplied with men, materials, and transporta- 
tion, it was those signal-officers. The wonder is that 
they accomplished what they did. 

Gradually as we went along we acquired more prop- 
erty. Some of it was blankets thrown away by our 
overloaded men. They belonged to the boys who picx- 
ed them up. Some of it was mules that the boys 

caught in their hunts through the 
villages for things to eat. Mules 





pirate, this cook. We told him 
to take chow for four men for 
fourteen days, and when we had 
been out sixteen the chow ran 
out. The relief took longer than 
we had anticipated. 

“ Christian Pidgin,” the house- 
boy, elected to go along, and for 
a faithful missionary boy who 
knew when the seventh day came 
and never failed at Sunday- 
school, he developed the most ex- 
traordinary knack of acquisition 
1 ever saw. On the day when the 
British put guards all around 
the settlement at Tientsin to col- 
lect the loot brought in by civil- 
ians or Chinese, he got through 
the line somehow with an enor- 
mous bundle of gaudy clothing, 
which he wanted to divide with 
us for Jetting him go to get it. 
He found a Chinese and English 
phrase-book somewhere, by means 
of which we could hold long, if 
not coherent, conversation. When 
he found the Chinese of what he 
wanted to say to us he brought 
the book and pointed out the 
English translation that he could 
not read. We picked out the 








belonged to us, and were all put 
to work, hitched together ahead 
of the wheeler to the one cart. If 
we came by an abandoned cart 
that was better than the one we 
had, we stopped and changed. 
When there were mules enough 
for two carts, with one for each 
of the boys to ride, we got an- 
other cart. Thereupon the boys 
loaded on more plunder for 
themselves. 

Yangtsun was the best camp; 
Peking was the worst. There 
we were in an old abandoned 
inn, near the great Chien gate, 
in the south wall of the Tartar 
City. The water was so hard 
that it would not touch soap, 
and the bathing, which had been 
a luxury on the way up, was 
given up perforce. Fires were 
burning all around us, and we 
were hitched up and_ packed 
three times in one day, ready to 
move to another camp. Soldiers 
of one breed or another strayed 
in and looked us over several 
times a day, and it was neces- 
sary for one of us to be at the 
camp all the time to prevent the 








English reply and pointed out 
the Chinese equivalent. It was 
slow, but more or less successful. 

Tough luck befell Da - coolie, 
the six - foot - six giant who had 
regaled himself in the sunshine of our back yard, 
and occasionally brought some water by: way of small 
recompense. He did not choose Peking: It was far 
to go, and there was a suggestion of work on the 
way that he did not like. So one day he said he was 
sick and wanted to go home. He sent his nephew, 
-he dirtiest human being ever I saw, to take his 
place. We knew the nephew only as “ coolie,” and he 
afforded us amusement all the way up and back by 
the manner in which he took the daily bath to which 
the cook and mafoo subjected him at our order. Da- 
coolie having thus palmed off a substitute on us, 
thoughtlessly strayed beyond his back door one af- 
ternoon and was picked up by a British detail hunting 
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“Rum?” said I. “Did I not bring the whole case 
from Chefoo for just such times as this? I have a 
bottle especially for you.” 

For he was not only a good friend, but a good cap- 
tain. When I told the cook to give me a bottle of 
whiskey he went to the cart and got it without a 
word. I took it to the captain’s camp, and was 
greeted with shouts as a deliverer. Then when I gut 
back to camp it seemed good to try the thing myself. 
There was a case of soda in the cart, purchased for a 
great price, and transported with great difficulty for 
such occasions. 

“Cook,” said I, “get me another bottle of whis- 
key.” 


looting not only of our property, 
but of our boys, in spite of the 
fact that we had them all in 
army khaki. The boys enjoyed 
it hugely. I do not know where 
they went or what they did, but the night before we 
left Peking they were up all night sorting out their 
loot and getting it packed. 

After all, when we got back to Shanghai, it seemed 
that so far as getting out telegraph news was con- 
cerned we might just as well have stayed there, as some 
men did, and bought everything that came over the 
wires from the Chinese telegraph office. The cable 
had been laid from Shanghai to Tonghu, and the men 
who relieved us would be able to get their despatches 
through in a day, instead of the week it had taken 
cur most fortunate messages. But then we had had 


the experience. 
OSCAR KING LAVIS. 
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xe In Whittier’s Country 








HITTIER’S 

love for the 

country is ap- 

parent to ev- 

ery reader of 

his poems. One 
finds the more reason for this 
after a visit to the poet’s birth- 
place. Even the changes that 
four generations frequently 
bring to a landscape are con- 
spicuously absent here. This 
may be in part due to the rev- 
erence in which the poet’s mem- 
ory is held; but New England 
conservatism is, I am sure, a 
factor in the lack of change, 
and this is another reason for 
not criticising the stubborn re- 
luctance of an old-planted com- 
munity to novelty. 

Whittier’s earliest home is a 
scant two miles from East 
Haverhill, Mass. One may go 
by trolley, the only innovation 
in the neighborhood, but a car- 
riage is the more convenient, 
unless the visitor is something 
of a pedestrian. The scenes of 
most of Whittier’s best-known 
poems—those which were re- 
minders of his younger days— 








their beauty after looking 
about the house. The “ clean- 
winged hearth,” in which 


The fitful firelight paled and shone, 


is unchanged, as are the rooms 
upstairs where 


Within our beds awhile we heard 
The wind that round the gables roared. 


We heard the loosened clapboards tost, 

The board-nails snapping in the frost; 

And on us, through the unplastered 
wall, 

Felt the light sifted snow-flakes full. 


In a somewhat lonely place 
westward of the homestead is 
the site of the little building 
described in the verses of 
“In School-Days.” The build 
ing itself was burned to the 
ground a few years ago, and 
the place is now covered by 
a tangle of vines—blackberry, 
sumach, and elderberry. <A 
neglected sign- board tells the 
passer-by briefly the story of 
the building. Between the 
school-house and the home of 
the poet is the farm-house in 
which lived the little girl who 








are in the vicinity of his home; 
some within a stone’s-throw of 
the house. But others are a 
mile or so distant, in divers 
directions. 
The house itself, gray and weather-beaten, albeit 
well-preserved, stands half-way up a hill-side from the 

















Blessings on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy with cheek of tan. 
—‘ The Barefoot Boy.” 


main road. A less-travelled thoroughfare branches 
out from this chief highway, and winding past the 
cottage, leads farther up the hill to 
the site of the little school-house 


The House from the South 


the efforts of the.society which owns the property, and 
takes a most praiseworthy interest in keeping it up. 
From cellar to garret, at every hand is to be discovered 
something: that.was a part of the poet’s life. His 
chair and desk, his hair-cloth trunk, the “ high-boy ” 
and the “low-boy” in which the family linen was 
kept, the fireplace utensils, the bed upon which he 
slept, the wheel which his mother used in spinning 
the linen which covers the bed, and which is also re- 
ferred to in “ Snowbound ”’—all these and many other 
objects dear to those who revere the memory of Whit- 
tier are about the house. 

The place is cared for,by. people who knew Whittier 
somewhat as a companion. They are familiar with 
his poems, and they give the homelike touch to the 
house which is lacking in the Lee homestead at Arling- 
ton, where bare walls and cheerless rooms detract 
from the pleasure of a visit. There is a little child 
in the house, and sometimes for a favored visitor he is 
dressed as was the poet in his boyhood. I happened 
to make my call at the,house when no others were 
present. The little fellow, barefooted, and clad in 
boyish disregard of visitors, sat for his picture, and 
brought vividly back the lines of “ ‘The Barefoot Boy ”’: 


O for festal dainties spread, 

Like my bow] of milk and bread,— 
Pewter spoon and bowl of wood, 
On the door-stone, gray and rude! 


The door-stone—an irregular block of dark granite 
—is 175 years old, counting from the time it was 
quarried by Whittier’s grandfather. The door at 
which. it lies faces southwest, and Whittier has de- 
scribed the sunset glow..and the melodies of nature 
which came to his ears from the woods and stream 
near by: j 

O’er me, like a fegal tent, 
Clondy-ribbed, the sunset bent, 
Purple-etrtained, fringed with gold, 
Looped in many a wind-swung fold; 
While for music came the play 

Of the pied frogs’ orchestra. 


” 


In: “Snowbound ”. Whittier has given us a series 
of word-paintings which have few equals. I realized 


was Whittier’s school compan- 
ion, and whose tender words, 
“T hate to go above you,” will 
live so long as poetry exists. 
The farm-house is almost as 
old as the Whittier homestead, and across the 
road, and shown in the picture on this page, is the 

















The well-curb had a Chinese roof; 

And even the long sweep, high aloof, 

In its slant splendor, seemed to tell 

Of Pisa’s leahing miracle.—** Snowbound.” 


tree under which ‘the two children played together. 
The Whittier birthplace has taken its position as one 
of’ the shrines which Americans love 
to:visit. It is somewhat inaccessible, 





which the poet attended as a boy. 
The meadow in which “ Maud Muller 
raked the hay” is in the opposite 
direction, and a mile away. The 
grave of the Countess, referred to in 
his poem of that name, is also some 
little distance from the house: 


Her rest is quiet on the hill, 
Beneath the locust’s bloom. 


But about the homestead there are 
many localities familiar to the close 
reader of Whittier’s poems. Along 
a little embankment east of the 
house 


There are the beehives, ranged in the sun; 
And down by the brink 
Of the brook are her poor flowers, weed- 
o'errun, 
Pansy and daffodil, rose and pink. 


The photograph shows the sur- 
roundings as they might have appear- 
ed when he wrote “ Telling the Bees.” 
The pathway which the young lover 
took is still to be seen, and 


Just the same as a month before,— 
The honse and the trees, 

The barn’s brown gable, the vine by the door,— 
Nothing changed but the hives of bees. 





The house within is a treasury of 





for it is nearly two hours from Bos 
ton. In this respect Concord has a 
great advantage, with its quick train 

* service and its trolley line, through 
‘ Lexington and other well-known Rev- 

, Olutionary villages. But the register 
kept in the old living-room at the 
Whittier homestead tells the story of 
the streams of visitors — sometimes 
twoscore a day—who wander through 
the historic rooms, look lovingly on 
the mementos of the poet, and tread 
the paths his boyish feet helped 
make. 

These visitors register from every 
part of the country, and I was grat- 
ified to note that the chief cities were 
largely represented —an_ indication 
that the turmoil] of urban life is no 
barrier to the thoughtful recollections 
of the country and the poet of the 
country. 

There is so much of interest in the 
locality that one cannot but feel a 
reluctance to depart. Not only is 
the country-side itself, surrounded as 
it is by hills—-the hills which the 
poet refers to frequently—of an en 
trancing loveliness, but there is ev 
erywhere a reminder of the tender 
sentiments of childhood and nature 
and love which have made Whittier’s 








Whittier belongings. They have been 
accumulated and preserved through 





The House in which the little Girl of “‘In School-Days”’ lived 


poems such favorites. 


RODERIC C. PENFIELD. 
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Many insist that the straw ride eases a parched envabinisien, —_ 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


IKE a red lamp the sun swung above the smoky 
east, its round, inflamed lens peering through 
the smother beneath which Boston lay blank- 
eted by the thick vapors of the bay. 

From my window I could distinguish the 

shadowy ship-yards close by. Northeast, 

across Green Lane, lay the Mill Pond, sheeted in mist, 
separated from the bay by an indented causeway. 

On Corps Hill the paling signal-fires went out, one 
by one; a green light twinkled aloft in the dusky tangle 
of a war-ship’s rigging; the smoky beacon in its iron 
basket Hared, sank, glimmered, and went out. 

Across the street, through the white mist lifting, 
spectral warehouses loomed, every shutter locked, iron 
gates dripping rust. 

Jack Mount came in, and sat down on the edge of 
the bed, with a silent nod of grecting, clasping his large 
hands between his knees. 

“T have been thinking of that damned thief-taker,” 
he said, yawning. “If he’s tracked me from Pitt he’s 
a good dog, and his wife should cast a prime dropper 
some day.” 

A servant brought us a bowl of stirabout and some 
rusks and salted codfish, and we breakfasted there in 
my chamber, scarcely speaking. Instead of exultation 
at. my nearness to Silver Heels, a foreboding had weigh- 
ed on me since first I unclosed my eyes. The depres- 
sion deepened as I sat brooding by the window where 
the white sea-fog rolled against the sweating panes. 
Mount ate in silence; I could scareely swallow any 
food. Presently I pushed away my plate, drew paper 
and ink before me, and fell to composing a letter. 
From the tap-room below, a boy came to bring us our 
morning cups, and we washed the salty tang from 
our throats. Mount lighted his yard of clay and lay 
back, puffing smoke at the smeared window-panes. I 
wrote slowly, drinking at intervals. 

The morning draught refreshed us; and when at 
length sunshine broke out over the bay, something of 
our dormant spirits stirred to greet it. 

“How silent is the world outside,” said I, listening 
to the sea-birds’ mewing, and mending my quill with 
my hunting-knife. 

“Misery breeds silence,” he said. 

“ Are men starving here around us?” I asked, try- 
ing to realize what I had heard. 

“Aye, and dying of it. The sun yonder no longer 
signals breakfast for Boston. Better finish your fish 
while you may.” 

He pulled slowly at his pipe. “If I am right,” he 
drawled, “ it would be close to mid-day now in England 
—the King’s dinner hour. His Majesty should be 
greasing his chin with hot goose-gravy.” 

His blue eyes began to shine; the long pipe-stem 
snapped short between forefinger and thumb; the smok- 
ing bowl dropped, and he set his moccasined heel upon 
it, grinding clay and fire into the stone floor. I 
watched him for a moment, and then resumed my 
writing. 

“God save the King,” he sneered, “and smear his 
maw thick with good fat meat! Let the rebel babes o’ 
Boston die snivelling at their rebel mothers’ dried-up 
breasts! It’s a merry life, Cardigan. I dreamed last 
night a naked skeleton rode through Boston streets 
a-beating a jolly ringadoon on his bones: 


Yankee doodle came to town, 
A-riding on a pony— 


But the pony was all bones too, like the Pale Horse, 
and Death sat astride, beating ever the same mad 
march: 

Yankee doodle—-doodle—do ! 

Yankee doodle—dandy ! 


*Twas the bay-wind shaking the weather-vane—nothing 
more, lad. Come, shall we steer au large ?” 

“IT must first send my letter,” said 1; and began to 
re-read it: 

s0STON, October 29th, 1774. 

To Mistress Felicity Warren: DeaR, DEAR SILVER 
HrELS,—-Being cured of my hurts and having done 
with Johnson Hall and my dishonorable kinsman, Sir 
John Johnson, Bart.: I now take my pen in hand to 
acquaint you that ! know all, how that through the 
mercy of Providence you have been reunited with your 
honrd parents, long supposed to have been with God, their 
name and quality I know not nor doubt that it is most 
honourable. I did think to receive a letter from you ere 
I left the Hall, yet none came so I insulted Sir John and 
took Warlock who is mine of a right and I am come to 
Boston to pay my respects to yr honrd parents and to 
nequaint them that I mean to wed you as I love you my 
honrd cozzen but feel no happiness in as much as a deathly 
fear hath possessed me for some hours that I am never 
again to see you, this same haunting dread that all may 
not be well with you does not subdue and chill those 
ardent sentiments which of a truth burn as hotly now 
as they burned that sweet noonday at Roanoke Plain. 

I further acquaint you that my solicitor, Mr. Peter 
Weaver of Albany, hath news that my uncle, Sir Terence 
Cardigan, Bart., is at a low ebb of life being close to his 
Maker through much wine and excesses, and hath sent for 
me, but I would not stir a peg till I have found you dear 
Silver Heels to ask you if you do still love that foolish lad 
who will soon be Sir Michael Cardigan to the world but 
ever the same Micky to you, though if war comes to us 
I doubt not that my title and estate will be confiscated 
in as much as I shall embrace the cause of the colonies 
and do what harm I may to the soldiers of our King. 

My sweet Silver Heels, this letter is to be delivered 
to yr solicitor Mr. Thomas Foxcroft, and by him instantly 
into your own hands, there being nothing in it not honour- 
able and proper. I strive in vain to shake off the de- 


pression which so weighs down my heart that it is heavy 
with the dread that all may not be well with you, for I 


do distrust Sir John his word, and I do despise him 
heartily and deem it strange that he did conduct you to 
Boston under pretense of a business affair which he has 
since refused to discuss with me. 

Dear maid, if yr honourable parents will permit, I 
shall this day venture to present myself and formally de- 
mand your hand in that sweet alliance which even death 
can not end but must perforce render immortal for all 
time. Your faithful and obedient 

servant and devoted lover 
MICHAEL CARDIGAN. 


The writing of this letter comforted me. I directed 
it to “ Miss Warren, in care of Mr. Thomas Foxcroft, 
to be delivered immediately,” and summoning a ser- 
vant, charged him to bear it instantly to Mr. Fox- 
croft. 

“It is but a step to Queen Street,” I said to the lank 
lad; “so if by chance the young lady herself be living 
there, you shall wait her pleasure and bring me my 
answer.” And I gave him three bright shillings fresh 
struck from the mint that year. 

“You will go with me, Jack?” I asked, as the mes- 
senger vanished. 

Mount, sprawling by the window, turned his massive 
head towards me like a sombre-eyed mastiff. 

“Daylight is no friend o’ mine,” he said, slowly. 
“In Boston here they peddle ballads about me and 
Cade; and some puling quill-mender has writ a book 
about me, the same bearing a gallows on the cover.” 

“Then you had best stay here,” I said; “I can 
manage very well alone, Jack.” 

“Once,” continued Mount, thoughtfully, polishing 
his hatchet on his buckskin breeches—‘ once I went 
strolling on the Neck yonder, and no thought o’ the 
highway either, when a large, fat man came a-wad- 
dling with two servants, and a pair o’ saddle-bags as 
fat as the man, every bit.” 

He licked his lips and slowly turned his eyes away 
from mine. 

“The moon was knee-high over the salt-grass,” he 
continued; “the devil’s in the moon when it’s knee- 
high.” 

“So you robbed him,” I added, disgusted. Mount 
glanced guiltily around the room-—anywhere but at 
me. 

“T only asked him what his saddle-bags might 
weigh,”’ he muttered, “ and the fat fool bawled, ‘ Thief! 
Help!’ If he had not put it in my mind to scotch 
him!—but the great booby must out with his small- 
sword and call up his men. So, when he fell a-roaring 
that he was a King’s magistrate—why—why, I rubbed 
a pistol under his nose. And would you believe it, lad, 
the next thing I knew, Cade and I could scarce walk 
for the weight o’ the half-crowns in our breeches pock- 
ets! It amazes me even yet—it does indeed!” 

“You'd best look to your neck, then,” I said, shortly. 
“Remember Bishop’s buxom daughter on the Phila- 
delphia coach last night. Where the kitten runs the 
catamount prowls.” 

“Oh, [ll take the air by night,” observed Mount, 
with perfect good-humor. “The night air o’ Boston 
is famous medicine for troubles like mine.” 

“ You will do no more tricks on the highway?” I de- 
manded, suspiciously. 

He buried his nose in a pot of beer without replying. 
An hour passed in silence, save for the continual trot- 
ting to and fro of the boy from the tap-room, bearing 
deep, frothing tankards for Mount. 

“ Have a care,” I said at length; “if you drink like 
that you’ll be out and abroad and into every foolish 
mischief, as you were in Pittsburg. Be a man, 
Jack!” 

“Tm all salty inside like a split herring,” he said, 
reaching for a fresh pewter, and blowing the foam till 
it scattered over the floor like flakes of snow. 

Two hours had dragged on towards their finish, and 
already the clocks in the tavern were tolling the death 
of another hour, when my lank messenger came breath- 
less to the door with a letter for me, and at the first 
glance I saw that the writing was the hand of Silver 
Heels herself. i" 

Mount gaped at me, then one of his rare and delicate 
instincts moved him to withdraw. I heard him leave 
the room. but did not heed his going, for I was already 
deep in the pages of the letter: 


DEAR LAD, MY OLD ComMraprE,—-Mr. Foxcroft did sum- 
mon me to consider your letter of last evening, how it were 
best to inform you of what you should know. 

Now comes your letter of this morning by your mes- 
senger, and leaves me atremble to breathe its perfume of 
the love which I had, days since, resigned. 

For I did write you constantly to Johnstown, in care 
of Sir John, and no answer came save one, from Sir John, 
saying you cared not to answer me my letters. This cruel 
insult from Sir John could not have been the truth in light 
of the letter now folded in my bosom, and softly rustling 
nestled against my breast. 

But it is plain to me, dear heart, that you as yet 
know nothing of what great change has come to me. And 
so, before I dare give you the answer which burns my 
mouth and thrills this poor body o’ mine which aches for 
you, I must, for honor’s sake, reveal to you what manner 
of maid you would now court, and into what desperate 
conditions I am come; not that I doubt you, Michael, dear 
soul of chivalry and tender truth! 

Know, then, my friend, that I am hopelessly poor in 
this world’s goods; know, too, that the new name I bear 
is a name marked for pity or contempt by those few who 
have not long since forgotten it. It is the death of my 
pride to say this. Yet I say it. 

My father is old and broken. His faculties have 
failed; he is like a child who forgets what his tongue 
utters, even while voicing his harmless desires. His 
property is gone; he does not know it. He sees around 
him the shadows of. the past; he talks with the dead as 
though they sat at his elbow. 


His house is an empty shell; his lands have grown 
into thickets; his estate is lost to him through taxes long 
unpaid. Yet everywhere the phantoms of dead scenes sur- 
round him; ghosts walk with him through spectral 
domains, ride with him to hounds, carry his colors to 
victory on the race-course, sit with him at table, pour 
water for him which, in his wrapped eyes, bubbles like 
wine. 

Believe me, dear friend, it is pitiful and sad—sad past 
all I have ever known. 

For me, too, it is so strange, so hopeless, that, even 
after these long days, it is still an untrue dream from 
which I seem too weary and stunned to rouse and drive 
the gray vision from me. 

Long ago, in a distant year of sunlight, I remember a 
child called Silver Heels, whose mad desire for rank and 
power crammed her silly head till, of a sweet May day, 
love came to her. Love drove her to folly; love reclaimed 
her: love lies still in her heart, watching for you with 


tireless eyes. 
Dear heart, would you take me? Even after all you 
now know? Do you want me, Michael ?—me?—when all 


the world lies before you? 

I once most wickedly said that if I had been humbly 
born, I would not for my pride’s sake wed with you. It 
is not true, Michael; I will wed with you. But, if after 
what you have learned, you care no longer to wed me, do 
not write me; do not come to give me reasons. 

Mr. Foxcroft attends me. We will await you at his 
house, at noon, and if you come—as, God help me, I be- 
lieve you will—then I shall teach you what a maid’s 
love can mean. Oh, to have you again, as I held you those 
long days on the trail; but you were too near death to 
know it !—too close to death to hear all I promised you if 
only you would live! FELICITY. 


“ Mount!” I cried, all of a tremble, “ I shall wed this 
noon! Get me a parson,-man!” And I began tearing 
off my buckskins and flinging them right and left, 
shouting for Jack the while, and dressing in my finest 
linen and my silver-gray velvet. 

Now choking with the tears that I could not crush 
back, now smiling at the sunlight which yellowed the 
white walls of my chamber, I shouted at intervals for 
Mount, until the tap-boy came to say that Mount had 
gone out. So I bade the tap-boy hasten forth and buy 
me a large nosegay with streamers, and fetch it to me 
instantly; and then returned to my toilet with a fe- 
verish haste that defeated its own purpose. 

At last, however, I hung my sword, dusted the hair- 
powder from frill and ruffle, buckled shoon and knees, 
and shook out the long soft lace over my cuffs. Then 
I found the ring I had bought in Albany, and placed 
it in my silver-webbed waistcoat with its flowered flaps 
of orange silk. 

The inn clocks chimed for ten as the lad brought 
me a huge nosegay all fluttering with white silken 
streamers. 

‘“Where is my companion?” I asked, red as a poppy 
under his grins. 

“ Below, sir,” replied the lad, hesitating. 

“ Drunk?” I demanded, angrily. 

“ Tolerable,” said the lad. 

With that I seized my nosegay, set my small French 
hat on my head, and went down the side stairway to 
the street. 

Mount, swaggering on the tap-room porch, spied me 
and rubbed his startled eves. But I seized him by the 
painted cape of his fox-trimmed hunting-shirt, and 
jerked him to and fro savagely. 

“Tdiot! Tippler! Pottle-pot!” I cried, in a rage. 
“T’m to be married—d’ye hear? Married! Married! 
Get me a parson! Take iny nosegay! So! Now walk 
behind me as if you knew what decent folk are accus- 
tomed to do at a sudden wedding!” 

“ How can I get you a parson if I’m to march here 
behind you, bearing this nosegay?” he remonstrated, 
sidling away towards the tavern again. 

“You stay where you are!” I said; then I called 
a servant, and bade him find a parson to go instantly 
to the house of Thomas Foxcroft in Queen Street, 
and there await my coming. 

Mount, almost sobered through sheer astonishment, 
regarded me wildly. 

“ Jack, old friend,” I said, in a burst of happiness, 
“T’ve found her, and she will be my wife by noon! 
Give me joy, Jack!—and mind that nosegay, idiot! 
Hold it aloft, else the streamers will trail in the dust! 
Now, then!» Follow me! Gingerly, idiot, gingerly!” 

And away I marched, scarce knowing what I did 
in my excitement, but turning now and again to see 
that Mount followed, bearing the nosegay with proper 
care. 

“Tf you are to be wedded at noon,” he said, timidly, 
as we were hurrying through Cambridge Street, 
“ what are we going to do until then—walk the streets 
like this? Tord, what a fool I feel!” 

I stopped short. It was quite true that I was not 
expected at Mr. Foxcroft’s before noon, and it was now 
about ten o’clock or a little after. 

“T can’t sit still in that tavern,” I said. “Let us 
walk, Jack. Two hours are quickly past. Come, step 
beside me—and mind those ribbons! Jack! I am mad 
with happiness!” 

“Then let us drink to it,’ suggested Mount, but I 
jerked him to my side, and scafcely knowing what to 
do or where to go, started on, with the vague idea of 
circling the city in a triumphal march. 

I shall never forget my first glimpse of the city by 
daylight, its brick houses streaked with sea - fog, its 
bare wooden wharves glimmering in the sunshine, as 
Mount and I passed through Lyna Street and out along 
the water by Lee’s ship-vard and Waldo’s Wharf. 

Northward across the misty water the roofs and 
steeples of Charlestown reddened in the sun; to the 

west the cannon on Corps Hill glittered, pointing sea- 
ward over the Northwest Water Mill. From some- 
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' I could see the tents of the marines 





where in the city came the beating of drums and the 
faint squealing of fifes; the lion banner of England 
flapped from Beacon Hill; white tents crowned the 
summit of Valley Acre; the ashes of the beacon 
smoked. : 
In the northwestern portion of the city the quiet of 
death reigned; there was not a sign of life in the 
streets; the wooden houses were closed and darkened ; 
the ship-yards and wharves deserted; not a living soul 
was to be seen abroad. Mount’s noiseless moccasined 
tread awoke no echoes, but my smart heels clattered 
as we turned southeast through squalid Hawkins 
Street, through Sudbury, Hanover, Wings Lane, Dock 
Square, by the Town Dock, and then south, past the 
Long Wharf and Battery Marsh, 
above which, on Fort Hill, another 
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* Aye, aye,” he said, “ I’m lost without him—I don’t 
know what to do—I don’t know. I see him in my s!eep; 
he comes in dreams o’ the woods. I wake laughing 
at his dry jests, and find my face twisted wi’ tears. 
There’s never a jeaf stirs on a bough but I listen for 
Cade’s padded footfall behind me; there’s:never a free 
wind blows but I hark for his voice a-calling me back 
to the sweet green forest and the'spice o’ the birch 
camp-fire. Lad! lad! He’s dead and: buried these long 
weeks, and I am but a weird hound on a spectre trail, 
dogging his wraith.” 


We sat there on the grass watching the marines 
drilling; the artillery trotted clanking past for exer- 
cise at the Fox Hill redoubt, and presently we heard 





British flag rippled against the blue 
k 


sky. 
“The damned rag flies high to- 
day,” muttered Mount. 
“Are you not done with cursing 


it?” I said, impatiently. ‘“ This is 
no day for bitterness.” 
“It’s a slave’s flag,’ retorted 


Mount—* parry that!” 

“It flew for centuries above free 
men; let that plead for it!” I an- 
swered. 

There was an inn on Milk Street, 
near Bishop’s Alley, and the first 
open house we had _ encountered. 
Mount, before I could prevent him, 
had nosed out the tap-room, and I 
followed perforce, although I knew 
well enough that it was an_ ill-ad- 
vised proceeding, the place being full 
of British soldiery and Mount in a 
quarrelsome mood. 

The soldiers eyed Mount and his 
nosegay askance, and Mount cocked 
his fox-skin cap and ruffled it of- 
fensively, outstaring the most inso- 
lent of them. But presently, to my 
relief, the soldiers left “without ac- 
cepting the opportunity for a quarrel, 
and Mount, somewhat dejected, re- 
filled his glass and emptied it, with 
a disagreeable laugh. Then we went 
out by way of Winter Street to the 
Mall, Jack bearing my nosegay as 
though it had ‘been a hostile ensign 
to flaunt before all England. 

Through the double rows of trees 





pitched on the Mall, and beyond them 
a park of artillery and some low re- 
doubts. Soldiers were passing ev- 
erywhere: here a company march- 
ing to the drum across the Com- 
mon, black gaiters twinkling; there 
a squadron of Light Horse, in blue 
and silver, riding, two abreast, to 
their barracks on George Street. 
Anon comes a company of red-necked 
Highlanders, bagpipes squawling, and 
it made me think of Johnson Hall 
to see their bare shins passing, spor- 
rans aswing, and the crawling whine 
of their pipes in my ears. 

“Well,” said Mount, “have you 
seen enough of the lobster - backs? 
The sight of them,’ he continued, i} 
raising his voice, “ sours my stomach, 
and I care not who knows it.” 

Several people near us looked at 
him. | 

“Keep quiet!” I said, sharply. as 
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“Go!” muttered Mount, fiercely, pushing me violent- 
ly from him. 

“No, you don’t!” said a cool voice at my elbow; “ we 
want the Weasel too, for all his fine clothes!” 

The next instant a man in a red neck-cloth had 
seized my hands in a grip of iron, and, ere I knew what 
had happened, he clapped the gyves on one of my 
wrists. With a cry of rage and amazement I tore 
at my manacled hand, and, partly helpless as I was, I 
sprang at the fellow. He struck me a fierce blow with 
his cudgel, and ran around the edge of the swaying 
knot of human figures which was slowly bearing Mount 
to the ground. 

Then Mount rose, hurling the pack from him, and 
striking right and left with his huge 
arms. I saw the nosegay fly into a 
shower of blossoms, and the silken 
ribbons tlutter down under the tramp- 
ling feet. 

For a moment I caught Mount’s 
eye, as he stood like a deeply breath- 
ing bull at bay, then swinging the 
steel manacle which was locked on 
my right wrist, I beat my way to 
Mount’s side, and faced the thief- 
taker and his bailiffs. 

They rushed us against the fence 
of the burying-ground, bruising us 
with their heavy cudgels, and knock- 
ing the war-hatchet from Mount’s 
fist. I had my sword out, but could 
not use it, the manacles on my wrist 
clogging the guard and confusing me. 
In the uproar around us I heard 
cries of “ Death to the highwaymen!” 
“Kill the rogues!” A vast crowd 
was surging up on all sides; soldiers 
drew their hangers and pushed their 
way to the side of the baffled bailiffs. 

“Give up, Jack Mount!” cried the 
stout man with the red neck-cloth— 
“give up, in the King’s name! It’s 
all over with vou now! I’ve run you 
from Johnstown on a broad trail, 
God wot! and I want your brush and 
pads, old. fox!” 

Mount displayed his broad knife 
coolly. The sunlight played over the 
blade of the murderous weapon; the 
crowd around us broke into a swell- 
ing roar. 

Suddenly a soldier struck heavily 
at Mount with his hanger, but Mount 
sent the sword whirling with the 
broad short blade in his hand. 

“Tf you'll let this gentleman go, 
Ill give up,” said Mount, sullenly. 
* Answer me, Billy Bishop!” 

“Come, come,” said Bishop, in a 
bantering voice; “ we know all about 
this gentleman, Jack. Don’t you 
worry; we'll take care he has a view 
of the Roxbury Cross-road as well 
as you!” 

The taunt of the cross-roads gallows 
transformed Mount into a demon. 
He hurled his huge bulk at the solid 
mass of people; I followed, making 
what play I could with my small- 
sword, but in a moment I was down 
in the dust, blood pouring from my 
face, groping blindly for the enemies 
who were already clapping the irons 
on my other wrist. 

Through the roar and tumult of 
frantic voices I was dragged into a 
stony street, crushed into the pit of a 
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“T have no desire to spend the day 
in the provost cell yonder. Can you 
not remember what this day means 
to me?” 

Mount shrugged his broad shoul- 
ders, proceeded to calmly light his pipe, and then 
sat down on the grass in the shade of a tall elm. 

“ Sit beside me, lad,” he said, “and I’ll tell you all 
about these gay birds, and how to know them by their 
plumage. Mark! Yonder comes an officer in black 
and scarlet, wearing a single gold epaulette and a gold 
gorget, with the royal arms in gold on his white bal- 
drick. That’s the royal artillery, Mr. Cardigan. That 
gay old buck beside him is a colonel of foot. He’s all 
searlet trimmed up with yellow and white. Most of 
them wear white breeches and black gaiters. There! 
That fellow in blue and silver, with orange cuffs and 
top-boots, is a trooper of Light Horse. See the steel 
head-piece, with its roll of bear-skin and the orange 
plume. on the left side. Some of ’em wear red cuffs 
and plumes, but you can tell them by their laced blue 
vests and jack-boots, and the officers by white baldricks 
and two silver epaulettes. Oh, they’re gay and god- 
less, as the Weasel would say—” 

He paused and looked down. The slightest tremor 
twitched his under lip. I laid my hand lightly on his 


“Death to the Highwaymen!” 


the dull boom-booming of their cannon along the west 
shore of the bay. 

“ They even shoot at the rebel fishes,” sneered Mount, 
raising his voice for the benefit of his neighbors. 

I sprang to my feet impatiently, adjusted my sword, 
and dusted the skirts of my coat. 

“It’s not half past eleven yet,” observed Mount. 

“T don’t care,’ I muttered; “I shall go to Queen 
Street now. Come, Jack! I cannot endure this delay, 
I tell you.” 

He did not answer. 

“ Come, Jack,” I repeated, turning around to summon 
him. “ What are you staring at, man?” 

As I spoke, a roughly clad man pushed in between me 
and Mount, swinging a knobbed stick; another man 
followed, then another. Mount had leaped to his feet 
and backed up to my side. 

“ It’s Billy Bishop’s gang!” he said, thickly. 
me, lad, or they’ll take us both!” 

Before I could comprehend what was on foot, half a 
dozen men suddenly surrounded Mount, and silently 
began to close in on him. 


** Leave 


crowd, which hurried me on resistless- 
ly. White, excited faces looked into 
mine; hundreds of clinched fists toss- 
ed above the dense masses on either 
side. Again and again I plunged at 
those who drove me, but they thrust me onward. Far 
ahead in the throng I saw Jack Mount. 

The mob halted at a.cross-street to allow a cavalcade 
of horsemen to pass. Above the heads of the people I 
could see the cavalry riding, sabres bared, the riders 
glancing curiously down at the rabble and its pris- 
oners. A coach passed, escorted by dragoons; a gentle- 
man looked out to seek the reason of the uproar. It 
was Walter Butler. 

“A thief, sir,” cried a bailiff; “taken by Bishop on 
the Mall. Would your lordship be pleased to see his 
comrade, the notorious Jack Mount?” 

* Drive on,” said Butler, impassively. Then the 
crowd began to hoot and jeer as the bailiffs pushed me 
forward once more. 

And so, crushed by the awful disgrace which had 
fallen on me, writhing, resisting, dishevelled, I was 
forced into the Court-house on Queen Street, across 
the yard, and into the gates of the prison, which crash- 
ed behind me, drowning the roars of the people in my 
stunned ears. 

To be Continued. 
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“I see Chaldean shepherds count the 
stars, 


And Cheops rear his royal pyramid; 

The Roman drive his clanging battle- 
cars 

To — the wonders that the Grecian 


Serene within his armor of Con- 


ceit, 
And stupefied by Flattery and Power, 
Three thousand years he lay in slumber 
sweet, 
While crafty enemies abode their 
hour: ... glow. 


“TIT watch them grow to glory and de- 
cline,’ 
They drink the common cup of pygmy 


men. 
But, ah! Another destiny is mine!’ 
(So laughed the giant-giant even then!) 


AWAKENED GIANT. 
The mountain, wall, and sea his battle- 
ment, 
Impregnable to any alien race; 


guarded wall, 


His people, frugal, pious, and con- greedy paw, 
tent, The Eagle hovers o’er 
Yet adamant before the foreign face. hall, 


And cities vanish in the Lion’s maw. 


He slumbers? 
surmise 


The Bear, soft creeping thro’ the un- No 


Has clutched a province with his 


No! he wakes in wild 


Of peril imminent from hidden foe. 
Suspicion glitters in his narrow eyes, 
And Hatred lightens with a baleful 


By Ernest Neal Lyon bs be 
struggle tender Innocence can 
make, 


Nor threat nor prayer may warp his 
murderous will; 
For only blood his maniac thirst 
will slake, 
His awful slogan is forever, ‘‘ Kull!’ 


the palace 


Will withes subdue the Samson of 
the East, 

Diplomacy avail to hold him thrall? 

Beware, O Revellers at the Nations’ 


Feast, 
Lest he pull down the Temple on ye all! 
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Dismounted Skirmishers ready to Fire 



































Teaching the Horses to lie down A Fancy Cavalry Evolution—The Moving Cross 
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Troopers and Mounts down under Fire 


CAVALRY EVOLUTIONS BY THE BLACK HORSE TROOP AT FORT MYER, VIRGINIA 





















LARK UNIVERSITY at Worcester has a 

summer school, before which, on July 25, 

President G. Stanley Hall made an in- 

teresting discourse about the education of 

woman. Dr. Hall is in the business of 

education, and believes in it thoroughly. 

He believes heartily in educating girls, but has his 

doubts, as many others have, whether the sort of 

education which is now lavished on American girls is 

doing them good, and benefiting the race and the 

nation. He is not sure that it is the right sort of 

education for girls; nor must any one blame him for 

his misgivings, for the education of women on modern 

lines is still in the experimental stage, and many, even 

of those who work hardest at it, are not sure yet 
whether they are doing good or harm. 

Dr. Hall especially concerns himself about the edu- 
cation that girls get in colleges. He has studied 
statistics in the effort to find out about the health of 
the college women, and what percentage of them marry; 
and though the statistics he quoted are not conclusive 
nor especially convincing, as far as they go they make 
somewhat for disquietude. Dr. Hall himself did not 
seem to trust them, but the gist of the figures he 
quoted was that less than half of the college women 
had good health; that less than a third of them mar- 
ried; that those who married married late and had 
too few children, and of those few lost far too many in 
infancy. Statistics, or observation, or something had 
led him to conclude that the current higher education 
was of little use in training mothers. ‘“ Woman’s col- 
leges,” he said, “have done little or nothing for the 
proper education of women. . . . While I sympathize 
with the claims of women, and yield to no one in ad- 
miration of their work in the colleges, it looks as if 
the colleges were training for independence and support 
and celibacy—motherhood to take care of itself.” 

He doesn’t believe in that. Bookishness, he says, is 
a bad sign in a girl. “We must educate chiefly for 
motherhood. Coeducation should cease at dawn of 
adolescence. The present civilization is harder on 
woman, who is less adapted to the world, than on men. 
We must also recognize that riches are harder on 
her than poverty.” Such things he asserts, and goes 
on to give his ideas about what a college for girls 
ought to be; how its first aim should be health; how 
it should be a place of cottage homes, not too far 
from a city, with pets, gardening, plenty of out-door 
exercise, and plenty of time for it; a place where 
“regularity should be exercised, idleness cultivated, 
and revery provided for in every way.” And he would 
have the students learn religion, rudimentary mathe- 
matics and physics, a little chemistry, and a good deal 
of botany, but would take care not to have them op- 
pressed by books. Think of a college president writing 
such a prescription as that! After all, though, it has 
been related that President Eliot once wanted to know 
why a woman who could have a musical education 
should want any other kind. Men whose estimate of 
women is based on other facts than what the said 
women may have learned out of books in their girl- 
hood, seem not always to be less wise than other men, 
nor are the women whom they admire apt to be in- 
ferior women. 

SA. 


F it were with women more as it is with hens, we 
I could afford to be very much less solicitous about 
the cultivation of the capacity and taste for 
motherhood. Very interesting facts about hens have 
come to light along of the increasing use of incubators 
to hatch eggs. ‘The uneducated domestic hen is dis- 
posed to sit three times a year, and while she is sit- 
ting and raising her chickens she does not lay. The 
argument of the ineubator-men in favor of their ma- 
chines is that they save the hen’s time, and that hav- 
ing more leisure to lay, she lays many more eggs in 
the course of the year. The question naturally sug- 
gests itself: if the hen has the brooding instinct, won’t 
she brood anyhow, and stop laying whether she has 
eggs to hatch or not? She will, they tell us, at first, 
but can be easily broken of that propensity. They 
say that the more incubators are used, the less inclined 
hens are to waste their time in ineffectual attempts 
to sit. Some breeds of hens, whose time has long 
been reckoned so valuable that cheaper hens have been 
employed to hatch their eggs, have lost the brooding 
habit entirely, and travellers report that in Egypt, 
where incubation in mud ovens warmed by the sun is 
known to have been commonly practised for thou- 
sands of years, hens have entirely lost the brooding 
Instinct, and having laid due eggs, feel no further con- 
cern about the continuance of their species. Sometimes 
dowager hens are cooped and employed to chaperon 
young chicks, but more often even that motherly ser- 
vice is dispensed with. So it is evident that you 
might teach hens all sorts of new knowledge, and not 
imperil the supply of eggs or chickens. But no anal- 
ogous truth seems to be available as yet as to girls. 
One of the Midway attractions of the Buffalo Fair is 
an incubator for babies, with live and growing babies 
in it, but such machines, though useful in emergencies, 
do not yet take the place of mothers, but are merely 
of temporary and supplemental value. 


ea. 


HERE is another story about hens which is in- 
teresting, if true (for its truth is not quite 
so well established as that of the facts just re- 

corded). A man who had an incubator and hennery 
near a freight-yard near a city, discovered that the 
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eggs laid on his premises would not hatch. Every time 
he loaded up his incubator he had to import the eggs 
from the country. Inasmuch as there was no other 
imaginable reason why his home-laid eggs should be 
defective, he was forced to the conclusion that the 
trouble was that the noise and excitement in which 
his hens lived somehow sterilized the eggs, so that 
though they would make omelets well enough, they 
could not be made to yield chickens. 

A story that has so obvious and important a moral 
as this one has ought to be true. Even if it can be 
demonstrated that the sort of development that girls 
get in colleges tends to keep them out of the nursery, 
we ought not to forget that colleges—if we believe 
the worst about them—are only one of many contem- 
porary institutions and conditions that have that 
tendency. “The present civilization,” says President 
Hall, “is harder on woman than on man, and riches 
are harder on her than poverty.” So far as women 
are concerned, riches in our day by no means imply 
ease, for it is matter of daily observation that women 
are driven into nervous prostration by the cares, ex- 
actions, and opportunities that come with plenty of 
money. Routine and regular habits are great con- 
servators of energy. Gadding about and making new 
plans from day to day is wearing. Mothers who have 
regular occupations and good homes that they stick 
pretty close to, because they can’t afford to leave them, 
lead doubtless easier and more wholesome lives than 
richer ones who make and execute many more plans 
and struggle much more. 
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care of big establishments, which weigh very 

heavily on some women whose command of 
funds is ample. The regulation of servants is not as 
easy in this country and this time as it seems to have 
sometimes been in some countries, and the American 
woman who manages a large house, or several houses, 
without being overburdened by household cares, is ex- 
ceptionally able or exceptionally lucky. There is nev- 
er an end to discussing what solution, if any, the great 
servant question is coming to. New and suggestive 
news touching that comes from Chicago, where some 
of the hired girls, organized as “ The Working Women 
of America,” have laid down rules for the regulation 
of household labor. These rules stipulate that house- 
servants who belong to the union shall have two hours 
off every afternoon, and an entire evening twice a 
week; they demand toleration of club life (whatever 
that is), respectful treatment of gentlemen friends in 
the kitchen and back porch, and due allowance of time 
on Monday to visit the bargain counters. The scale 
of union wages adopted varies from three to seven 
dollars a week, and Rule Five declares that all com- 
plaints shall be made to the business agent of the 
union. 

It seems hardly profitable to discuss these stipula- 
tions until the union which has formulated them shows 
some evidence of ability to enforce them. House-ser- 
vants, like other folks, are entitled to make the best 
bargain they can with their employers as to hours, 
wages, and conditions of service. They don’t owe 
anything more to society than society is willing to 
pay for. Nevertheless, the relation between mistress 
and servant is usually a very personal relation, and 
the prospect that it can be regulated by union-made 
rules does not seem to be good. But a worse thing 
might happen even to Chicago than a successful hired- 
girls’ union. In that Russian city on the Amur River 
where last year the enthusiastic citizens drowned all 
the Chinese residents, tlhe great multitude of the 
drowned included all the house-servants in the place. 
They were all Chinese. Into the river they went. 
But no more Chinese servants came to take their 
places, and for more than a year householders in that 
Russian city have made their own beds and cooked 
their own dinners. 


Pree « people also are less burdened with the 


SA. 


that King Edward has ‘ho use for the royal 

residence Osborne, on the Isle of Wight, and 
wants to lease it; that Mr. William Waldorf Astor is 
disposed to hire it as a residence for one of his daugh- 
ters, who is going to marry a duke, and that Senator 
William A. Clark, of Montana, and Mr. Charles T. 
Yerkes, of Chicago, are also disposed to make offers 
for a lease of the property. The King has a life estate 
in Osborne, and if, as is said, the place costs $60,000 
a year to maintain, his willingness to dispose of it is 
comprehensible. But if Mr. Clark or Mr. Yerkes ever 
set up housekeeping in the house where Queen Victoria 
died we shall all have to pinch ourselves once more to 
make sure that we didn’t dream it. If it is true that 
Mr. Astor’s daughter is to marry the Duke of Rox- 
burghe, Osborne with her as its occupant would not 
seem to have gone out of the great British family. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the World has reported 


SA. 


HE Reverend John Liggins writes from Cape 
May to this department of the WEEKLY to ex- 
press his regret at evidence he has observed of 
its having been “ misled by the sophistries of some, and 
the misrepresentation of other, advocates of the army 
saloons,” and to enclose a printed circular setting forth 
some “ Well-established Facts ” about the canteen ques- 
tion. Mr. Liggins would like to have his facts 
published, but that would take up too much of the 





WFEKLY’s restricted space. Moreover, some of them 
seem irrelevant and others appear to be of doubtful 
accuracy, and no proofs of their truth accompany 
them. What this page of the WEEKLY would like to 
do would be to agree with Mr. Liggins and the Wo- 
men’s Christian Temperance Union, and all others who 
feel as they do about the army canteen, to cease agi- 
tating or discussing that subiect any further, but to 
leave the final settlement of the canteen question to 
Secretary Root and the War Department. If the War 
Department is competent to manage the army, it is 
competent to manage the canteen too, and to reinstate 
it or prohibit it, according as its existence or non-ex- 
istence seems to be better for army morals. The oppo- 
nents of the canteen are almost all opponents of the 
use or sale of intoxicating beverages anywhere. All 
told, they constitute a small minority of the popula- 
tion of the country, and are unable to impose the re- 
strictions they approve on their fellow-citizens in gen- 
eral. But by dint of organization and clamor they 
have managed to get their way with the army, to the 
indignation of nine-tenths, or more, of the officers 
upon whom the responsibility for the well-being of the 
army devolves. If they will let the army alone, leav- 
ing its institutions to be regulated by the men whose 
special office it is to do it, the rest of us will gladly 
do the same. There is no more reason why Mr. Liggins 
and his associates should concern themselves about 
the soldier’s beer than about his beans or bacon, or 
the width of the stripe on his trousers. The men to 
whom the regulation of all such concerns should be 
left are the lawfully constituted military authorities 
of the country. Secretary Root is better qualified and 
in a better position to determine whether or not the 
canteen is useful to the army than Mr. Liggins, or 
any of his colleagues. If Congress can be induced to 
leave the settlement of the canteen question to the 
Secretary of War, that will be by far the best disposi- 
tion it can make of a tiresome controversy. 


SA. 
M“* BROOKS ADAMS, in the leading article in 


the August Atlantic, calls history to witness 

that, having won in a momentous industrial 
war with Europe, we must either establish such trade 
relations with Europe that Europe can continue to 
make a living, or else prepare to defend ourselves in 
a war for existence that she will have to wage. Our 
choice, Mr. Adams thinks, lies between reciprocity and 
war, and he backs his opinions with analogies out of 
the experience of the Netherlands, Holland, and France, 
which seem plausible and impressive even though they 
may not be convincing. To be limited to a choice be- 
tween reciprocity and war will seem to a good many 
American readers a pretty grave situation, for though 
reciprocity may seem a wise, gentle, and easy expe- 
dient, it involves treaties, and treaties involve the 
consent of two-thirds of the Senate, and when the alter- 
native to war is something two-thirds of the Senate 
must agree to, the resulting condition is one between 
the devil and the deep sea. A reciprocity treaty with 
Canada that the magazine-writers agree is most im- 
portant and desirable has long been hanging fire; 
the late canal treaty with England fell through, 
though Lord Pauncefote has lately been quoted as 
being very hopeful that we shall reach an under- 
standing about that next winter. Some observers be- 
lieve that the Senate will never again agree to any 
treaty, and that makes the forecasts of such a prophet 
as Mr. Adams seem especially grave. It is possible, 
though, that to make war is becoming even more diffi- 
cult than to make treaties. M. de Block continues to 
argue that war has seen its best days, and that a 
great European war has become impossible, and his 
opinions are respectfully combated by learned military 
men as views of unquestionable importance. It is a 
hard time for prophets, because inventions and devel- 
opments follow one another so fast. No prophet can 
be sure that something entirely unlooked for will not 
turn up within five years and divert the currents of 
events so radically as to make waste paper of his best- 
laid forecasts. Conservative prognosticators hesitate 
to commit themselves to anything more definite than 
the opinion that persons who live to see the working 
out of the next quarter-century will see some lively 
times, and hear some tales of prodigious moment. 


@A. 


scribing the Sioux City memorial to Sergeant 

Floyd of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, it was 
stated that it had been possible to learn but little of 
Sergeant Floyd’s antecedents, and that even his birth- 
place and parentage are unknown. But it seems that 
more is known about Floyd’s family than Mr. Allen 
supposed. Miss Mary Floyd McMullen writes to the 
WEEKLY from Ellicott City, Maryland, that her grand- 
mother’s father, John Floyd, Governor of Virginia in 
1829, was a first cousin of Sergeant Floyd. Governor 
Floyd’s son, John B. Floyd, was Secretary of War 
under Buchanan. Sergeant Floyd’s father, Miss Me- 
Mullen learns from the records of her family, was a 
surveyor, and one of several brothers who went from 
Virginia to Kentucky as co-pioneers with Daniel 
Boone. An uncle of Sergeant Floyd, Colonel John 
Floyd, was associated with General George R. Clarke 
in the defence of Kentucky against the Indians and 
the British in 1782. If Sioux City has lost track of 
Sergeant Floyd’s origin, Miss McMullen can evidently 
furnish all the missing information 


Z Mr. Allen’s article in the WreEKLy of July 6, de- 
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A Typical Scene at a Railroad Station Waiting for Registration Papers at El Reno 



































Lone Wolf, former Kiowa Leader A Street Scene in El Reno previous to the Drawing 
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A Camp near Fort Sill—Settlers waiting for the eventful Day 


OPENING THE KIOWA AND COMANCHE RESERVATIONS 




















Opening of the 


Kiowa-Comanche 


Lands 





openings has been the last one— 

that is, the settlement of the Kiowa, 
Comanche, and Wichita Indian reserva- 
tions in southern Oklahoma. This rush 
eclipsed even the notable Cherokee Strip 
opening of September, 1893, when 100,000 
people populated a four-million-acre tract 
of such land in one day. This last chance 
for home-seekers proved a greater attrac- 
tion than any previous opportunity ex- 
tended to them by Uncle Sam. In conse- 
quence 165,000 people rushed to the border 
in their wild endeavor to gratify that 
sreat desire—getting something for no- 
thing. Of this army just 152,000 failed 
in their ambition. 

In accordance with a proclamation pro- 
mulgated by the President on July 8, 
2,712,503 acres of land in the Kiowa, 
Comanche, Apache, and Wichita reserva- 
tions of Oklahoma were declared soon to 
be ready for homestead entry by whites. 
The new country is a part of Oklahoma, 
and its people are under the jurisdiction 
of that Territory. It is bounded on the 
north and west by Oklahoma, on the east 
by Indian Territory, and on the south by 
Texas. The Washita River and several 
small streams furnish an abundance of 
water. In the new country, besides the 
multitude of whites who have but lately in- 
vaded it, are three thousand Indians of the 
Kiowa, Comanche, Apache, and Wichita 
tribes. They have been each placed on an 
allotment of 160 acres, and, for the most 
part, the redskins are civilized. Geroni- 
mo, the noted Apache warrior, is among 
these Indians who have lately been made 
United States citizens. The new country 
is finely adapted to farming and stock- 
raising; the climate is the same as that 
of North Carolina and Tennessee. Fruit 
of all kinds can be raised in abundance; 
there are no drouths, and the hot winds 
so common to the West come to this new 
country in a cooling breeze. 

All kinds of people came to the open- 
ing, those who were disqualified by the 
officials hoping to cover up their defects 
somehow. Non-citizens of the United 
States, married women, unless deserted 
by husbands, minors, persons owning more 
than or even 160 acres of land, all were 
made to keep out of the drawing. 

Offices opened at El Reno and Lawton 
on July 10. If you desired to try for a 
farm you went before a notary-public and 
filled out a blank which stated that you 
were qualified to homestead a tract of 
land. This was then taken to one of the 
booths, filed with a clerk, who gave you 
a certificate of registration, and you then 
had an equal chance with the thousands 
who drew for farms in the greatest of 
lotteries. You paid twenty-five cents, and 
you were qualified to draw a farm worth 
$5000—some five times as valuable. But 
it was a fifteen-to-one shot against your 
drawing. anything. 

The greatest rush was toward El Reno, 
on the line of the Rock Island Railway. 
That road carried from five to twenty 
thousand persons a day during the regis- 
tration, July 10 to 26. From ten to fif- 
teen excursions were run daily, with as 
many at night. 

It was told me before I reached EI 
Reno that the cowboys had taken the 
town. Water was said to be ten cents a 
cup, and ice impossible to buy at any 
price. I found plenty of both. Beds sold 
at a premium. Men and women alike 
sprawled in the dusty streets at night. 
Others leaned on a box against the side 


T cpenings of all the free land 


Of all the shootings and fights at El Reno 
and Lawton, most of them occurred in 
the early morning, when sleep had fled and 
men grew ill-mannered. 

Saloons did a rushing business. They 
flourished in tents and camp wagons. One 
man told me he had cleared $500 a day 
during the rush. A small boy peddling 
lemonade, at “all you could drink for five 
cents,” made from $5 to $15 a day. Sand- 
wich - men were thicker than either, and 
in the same class were men selling maps 
of the new country. Three thousand allot- 
ments had been taken by the Indians in 
the reservation, and every home-seeker was 
anxious to know the location of these 
tracts. Again, under the rules of the 
drawing, those who were prize- winners 
had to announce at once their choice of 
land, else they lost out. These maps pur- 
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ried, registered to the extent of thirty 
thousand. 

I was in the rush for land in the Cher- 
okee Strip when the run was made for 
land. In that hundreds of people fell be- 
neath the mad racers, and were either 
killed or injured. In this opening no one 
was injured in the rush. In the previous 
openings the “sooner” took all the best 
land, but here the man whose name was 
drawn from the wheel of chance then se- 
cured a clear title to his farm. There 
were many commendable features to this 
rush. The lottery scheme was condemned 
by those who never witnessed a free land 
opening because it was a chance game, but 
it was the best manner of conducting the 
affair. 

Just a few months prior to the opening, 
Lone Wolf, a sub-chief of the Kiowas, made 
an attempt to stop the opening by go- 
ing to Washington and applying for an 
injunction. He was defeated in his pur- 
pose, and now he is booming town sites 
for companies in his own land. Lone 





Wolf is a prairie dignitary who has been 

















shown above. 


The English penchant for trials by speed is of early growth. 
and one of their favorite occupations is to match their pets against each other. 
It was won by the goat, although heavily handicapped 


Fun for the Youngsters—A Menagerie Race 


Even the toddlers indulge in racing, 
One of these races is 








ported to show the best farming - land, 
which, as a matter of fact, they did not. 
The wise element registered first, secured 
a permit to enter the reservation, picked 
out their own land, and returned to El 
Reno for the drawing. 

Grafters and gamblers were numerous. 
The rankest of gambling schemes took 
money from home-seekers. Beggars could 
do nothing. The land - opening was con- 
ducted something like a game of chance, 
lence it came to be a fad to gamble. 
Smart women dashingly attired sat on 
eamp-stools on the street and did a great 
business reading palms. In their esti- 
mation every man’s palm was good for a 
farm in the new country. Birds in cages 
drew tickets from envelopes at so much 
per draw. A person’s fate was written in 
these envelopes, according to the barkers. 
But the notary- publics did the best 
business of all the street merchants. They 
reaped a reward of $50,000 from home- 
seekers. The uniform price for making 
out papers to register was twenty - five 
cents. Every one who desired to register 
had to have the services of an Oklahoma 
notary. Old soldiers were allowed to file 
their papers by proxy, fifty thousand tak- 
ing this advantage. Women whose hus- 





of houses and caught a few winks of sleep. 


bands had died, or who never were mar- 


























A Meeting of the Royal Toxéphilite Society 


Archery is very much in vogue in England, and no country place of any size is without the equip- 


ment necessary 


Britain, one of the 


shown in the illustration, 


for the enjoyment of the sport. There are many archery clubs of both sexes in Great 
most notable being the Royal Toxophilite Society, one of whose tournaments is 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MkS,. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Sykup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cg colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
—[Adv. 





EMINENT PHYSICIANS 
are eagerly studying the problem of_baby feeding. 
BoRDEN’S EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK is recom- 
mended by the leading family physicians. Itis always 
safe and reliable. Send 10c. for “ Baby’s Diary,” 
71 Hudson St., N. Y.—[Adv.] 





Timk, said Franklin, is the stuff of Life. Telephone 
service saves time. Verb. sap. Rates in Manhattan from 
par 9 al N. Y. Telephone Co., 15 Dey, 111 W. 38th. 
—[Adv. 





ABsorTt’s, the Original Angostura Bitters, restores 
the fickle appetite, strengthens the digestive organs— 
mnie life worth living. At grocers’ and druggists’. 
—[Adv. 





Mittions drink Coox’s IMPERIAL ExtRA Dry 
CHAMPAGNE every Bh and the numbers are rolling 
up with a rush.—[{Adv.] 





Stops Diarrhea and Stomach Cramps. Dr. Si1e- 
GERT’s Genuine, Imported Angostura Bitters.—[Adv.] 





Uszt BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN 
TIFRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—{Adv.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 


To keep the skin clean 
is to wash the execretions 
from it off ; the skin takes 
care of itself inside, if not 
blocked outside. 


To wash it often and 
clean, without doing any 
sort of violence to it re- 
quires a most gentle soap, 
a soap with no free alkali 


in it. 
Pears’, the soap that 
clears but not excoriates. 
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forced below his sphere by the influx of 
whites. He talks very discouragingly of 
the future of the Indians. 

No less than fifty thousand people stood 
in the hot sun on the first day of the 
great drawing at El Reno. Every man 
and woman who had registered was sure 
that his or her name had been placed in 
an envelope, and this envelope, which was 
a plain white one, had been placed in a 
large wheel. 

It was a cheerful crowd. The women 
were restless, and anxiety and hope were 
plainly written on their faces. The first 
name drawn from the wheel was called 
out in a loud voice. A silence fell over 
the crowd. The lucky winner stepped for 
ward and made his choice. He was of 
fered a fabulous price for it by real-estate 
boomers, but he decided to keep it. Hope 
fell among those who remained, and the 
rush at the Rock Island station to get 
away was even more fierce than it had 
been to get into the country. 

But the home- seekers stood the hard- 
| ships without a murmur. It was use 
less to complain; they had seen life on 
the border; they had taken a chance in 
the greatest of lotteries, and that was 
something. To win a farm would have 
been worth much trouble; but as it was, 
no crowd was ever so willingly separated 
from its bank-rolls. 
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The only sus- 
pender that gives 
absclute com- 
fort under all 
conditions. 


No strain on 
weurer's 
shoulders 
or on the 
buttons. 
Made on 
the only 
principle 
that gives 
freedom of 
motion. Every 
pair guaranteed. 
Trimmings will 
not rust. Look 
for President on 
the buckles of the 
genuine. Price 
50 cents. Sold 
every where or by 
mail. 
C. A. EDGARTON 


Box 271, Shirley, Mass. 
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Visitors to the Pan-American Exposition this 
summer should not fail to examine the exhibit of The 
Prudential Insurance Company of America, which 
occupies a readily accessible part of the I.iberal Arts 
Section of the Manufactures Building. The exhibit 
was prepared by the Statistician of the Company, Mr. 
Frederick L.. Hoffman, and occupies about 325 feet of 
wall space. 

To the millions of Prudential policy-holders this 
exhibit will undoubtedly prove one of considerable 
interest, but in particular will it be valuable to ail who 
are interested in life-insurance problems and results. 
Students of statistics and members of the medical 
profession will find the exhaustive exhibit of medical 
statistics of considerable scientific value. The exhibit 
is indicative of the high degree of care and skill with 
which the interests of policy- holders in The Prudential 
are protected. 

The Prudential Insurance Company of America has 
always devoted much labor and money to the scientific 
study and development of life insurance in this country, 
but never before have the results of the Company’s in 
vestigations been placed on public view on so large a 
scale. There are 40 charts and diagrams, most of 
which pertain to the general Industrial experience of 
the ine ap which is sufficiently large to warrant 
reasonably accurate conclusions ast the relation of 
age, sex, race, nativity, and occupation to human 
longevity. The published data pertaining to the re- 
jection experience of the Company are uniqae in that 
they are probably without a parallel in life- insurance 
statistics. The diagram showing the mortality by 
occupations exhibits at a glance the actual results of 
the ex lence of The Prudential during the three 
years 897-1899. Of the total deaths occurring dur- 
ing that period among male policy-holders, 25¢ were 
of persons engaged in manufacturing industries, 21.9% 
laborers and ill-defined occupations, 14.4% dealers and 
merchants, and so cn down te 1.24 for persons engaged 
in gaverament and defence. 

n exhibit was made by The Prudential at Paris 
last year and met with such favor from the Jury of 
Awards that a gold medal was granted to The Pru 
dential, the only gold medal awarded to an American 
life-insurance compan 

Many facts are brought out in the Company’s exhibit 
of interest to policy-holders, as indicating a strong 
tendency towards a constantly increasing degree of 
liberality in dealing with the policy-holders’ interests. 

The vast extent of the Company’s office and fieid 
operations are brought out by the fact that The 
Prudential has 18 officers, 1,034 managers of depart 
ments and clerks at the Home Office in Newark, N.J, 
and an agency and field medical staff of over 14,000 
men. It is also interesting to note that The Prudential 
has over 4,000,000 policies in force, a number equiva 
lent to about twelve times the population of Buftalo. 
bi a insurance in force exceeds $600,000,000. 
—{Adr. 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Buildin Only Salesroom 
Sth Ave., cor. 22d St. Ss ip G: ee oy 
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The “Maine” upon the Ways Launch—Visitors looking for Relics 


The new Battle-Ship “Maine,” launched July 27 


Photographs by Peter A. Juley 


Victor Hugo—The Unfinished Statue by Rodin 


Exhibited in the Salon of the Societe Nationale des Beaux-Arts, Paris, 1901 
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The Rival Cup Yachts 


Te: result of the encounters between 


the Columbia and Constitution in 

the New York Yacht Club cruise 
was foreshadowed by their previous meet- 
ings. In soft winds and smooth water the 
Constitution took the lead, but in a breeze 
and a troubled sea the Columbia was the 
winner. The greater sail-spread of the 
Constitution, about 1300 square feet, 
gives her a decided advantage in light 
weather, and as light weather prevailed 
until New London was reached, she had 
al! the honor up to that time. But on 
the run from that haven to Newport there 
was a breeze and a troublesome sea, the 
preponderance of sail-spread became a less 
potent factor, and the Columbia led the 


| VACATION 
' DAYS . 





way. 

The new boat touched on a rock in this 
race, and her manager, attributing her de- 
feat to that fact, carried her off to Bris- 
tol to be hauled out and put in shape for 
the Astor Cup race on July 29. ‘The in- 
jury was slight, and that it in no way af- 
fected the speed of the boat was shown 
by the subsequent encounter, when the 
breeze was stronger and the victory of the 
Columbia still more decisive. This was 
the strongest breeze-in which the two 
boats had sailed, and for the first time 
the Constitution was beaten on every 
point—to windward, in reaching, and in 
running. The result was so decisive that 
even Mr. Duncan frankly.acknowledged the 
superiority of the older boat. He promptly 
cancelled his entry for the Newport Asso- 
ciation’s races of August 1 and 3, and took 
the Constitution to Bristol to be rerigged 
with a longer mast and larger sail plan. 
That this increase of sail will help her is 
doubtful.. The first time she catches her 
in a breeze, the Columbia is likely to beat 
her worse than before. 

Those persons who expected to see the 
Independence. beat the Columbia in the 
Newport races. were naturally  disap- 
pointed. The race of August 1 was sailed 
in a light and ‘somewhat fluky wind, and 
though the Boston boat did much better 
under such conditions than heretofore, the 
Columbia won easily. The former showed 
up surprisingly well in the windward 
work, while: the latter’s chief gain was on 
the broad reach. As a test of speed the 
yace was inconclusive, but it is strongly 
corroborative of the opinion previously 
expressed in this column that under no 
conditions, except a break-down, can the 
Independence beat either of the Herreshoff 
boats. A good breeze in the race of August 
3 will probably convince even Mr. Lawson. 





New Giant Steamers 


HE prediction made nearly two years 
; ago by prominent engineers that 
the coming ocean steamers plying 
between New York and Europe would 
reach a thousand feet in length will have 
some new facts this season to justify it. 
The Oceanic, which eclipsed the famous 
Great Eastern in size and length; must 
take second place in respect to being the 
largest steamer in the world, for the 
Celtic, which has just made her maiden 
trip to New York, takes precedence. Al- 
though a few feet shorter, than the 
Oceanic, the big new White Star liner has 
a much larger beam and carrying capacity, 
which places her easily at the head of the 
world’s steamers in respect to size. 
Likewise the Deutschland willbe called 
upon in the fall to make good her claims 
to the ocean championship. The new 
North German Lloyd Line steamer Kron. 
Prinz Wilhelm will reach this port in Sep- 
tember, and after a preliminary trip or 
two to limber up her racing qualities and 
machinery. she will proceed to make an ef- 
fort to establish 2 new transatlantic rec- 
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| Nothing Wanting 


Purity and perfection 
center in 10 year old 


Hunter 
Baltimore Rye 


It Is 





Everything you want in whiskey. 
Everything that taste desires. 








Everything that Age can give. 
Everything of Rich, Mellow Flavor. 
Everybody likes it. So will you. 
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PARIS, in competition with all other styles of repeating rifles. Write for new Illustrated Catalogue No. 24, 


SAVACE ARMS COMPANY, Utica, New York, U.S.A. 
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ord, This new liner has been built with 
the evident intention of beating the 
Deutschland. She is a racer, and built 
on lines which will give her every advan- 
tage in a race against time. Her engines 
will be the most powerful of any steamer 
in the world, and she is expected to make 
a record of twenty-five knots an hour. If 
she can maintain any such’ speed she will 
be without question, the swiftest ocean 
steamer that ever sailed the sea. She has 
been built by. the Vulcan Company. at 
Stettin, which has sustained a reputation 
tor many decades of building ships that 
equalled in every. way their guarantees. 
The contest between the Deutschland and 
the new Kron Prinz Wilhelm will furnish 
as much international excitement ina way 
as the yacht-races for: the America’s cup. 
It is claimed by the owners of the crack 
Deutschland that she ‘has’ never yet reach- 
ed the full limit of her speed, and when 
pushed by a dangerous rival she could in- 
crease her pace across the ocean by a safe 
— This was partly justified’: early 

1s summer by the reduction of her own 
record. 

a m point of size there are other 
sages now in the process of construc- 
stem will greatly revolutionize past 
a c. of ocean transportation. The | 

orth German Lloyd Line has under way 
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= | y her giant Kaiser Wilhelm I1., which is to 


prove a marvel in ship construction. She 
will not be ready for the transatlantic ser- 
vice before the season of 1903, but when 
she does make her appearance she will 
make some of the recent giant ships look 
small in comparison. She is to be ‘some 
750 feet in length. with corresponding 
beam dimensions. It is not. promised that 
this steamer will do more than break the 
record for size and carrying capacity. She 
is not built for racing, and no attempt will 
be made to get out of her unusual speed. 
Like the Oceanic, she will be a good trav- 
eller, but not a racer, making something 
like eighteen to twenty knots an hour. 

The Hamburg ~-American Line is also 
making preparations to launch a giant 
750-foot steamer in 1903. This steamer 
will come from the Belfast yards of Har- 
land & Wolff, and her speed will not be 
much greater than eighteen knots. Her 
beam will be something like 76 feet, with 
passenger accommodations for 2000, and 
eargo of 12,000 tons dead weight. She 
will represent in the highest degree the 
finest type of naval architecture of the 
day. She will be built for the purpose ol 
earning large profits in carrying passen- 
gers and cargo. While not one of the 
ocean racers, she will belong to the class 
commonly called transatlantic express 
steamers. She emphasizes the modern 
tendency to construct huge. floating steam- 
ship palaces, capable of making moderate 
speed, and furnishing all the luxuries and 
| accommodations that the most fastidious 
can demand at With ample room 
above and below decks, the accommodations 
can be made so luxurious that one will 
not regret the extra day or two spent on 
the ocean. The idea of the operators of 
these fine new steamers is to make a sea- 
voyage a delightful recreation, and instead 
of passengers dreading the six or seven 
days on the water they are to feel regret 
that the trip is so soon over. In this 
way the modern mammoth floating pal- 
aces are to be made the most formidable 
rivals of the swift racers,,which are so 
costly to operate, and so unsatisfactory at 
times to the investors. At present the 
eraze is to rush across the Atlantie as fast 
as steam and powerful engines can carry 
you; but with the advent of the future 
giant steamers a reaction may come, which 
will make the slow boat the most desirable 
because of her superior quarters and ac- 
commodations. 


sea. 


GEORGE E. WALSH. 


OO oo 


A Newfoundland Dis- 
| pute Settled 


Newfoundland 





comes from 


EWS 
that an arrangement has been con- 
cluded between Mr. Reid, who late- 


ly owned most of the ownable property 
on the island, and Mr. Bond, the Premier, 
and representative of the party that beat 
Mr. Reid at the’ last election. Mr. Reid, 
it’ seems, is to give up absolute owner- 
ship of the railways on the island, and 
get back the million dollars he paid for 
them, with interest. He sells back to the 
island for thirty cents an acre 2,800,000 
acres of land. He gives up the telegraph 
system too, except one wire for his own 
use. He makes a new contract to operate 
the railways for fifty years, and is grant- 
ed leave to form a limited liability com- 
pany with $5.000,000 capital to manage 
his interests. 

This may not be in all respects satis- 
factory to Mr. Reid, but it sounds like 
an arrangement under which he may still 
make a living. It will be recalled that 
he wanted to form a company to take 
over his holdings in Newfoundland, and 
that the Legislature refused to allow it. 
He tried to elect a Legislature that would 
do his will, and failed. By this compro- 
mise Mr. Reid will get a charter. 


Extortionate Paris 


PARTMENT life in Paris, which has 
A always’ been one long contest with 
the tax-collector, the landlord, and 
the concierge, seems to be growing more 
troublesome every day. There was a 
time when the frugal foreigner found that 
small apartment was more 
economical than boarding, as well as more 
comfortable. But the Paris authorities 
realized this eventually, and a series of 
new taxes were planned. Thus ‘an apart- 
ment which rented ordinarily for, say, 175 
frances a month, actually cost the oecupant 
at least 250. °This was. because’ of the 
tax on windows and doors, the expense 
for water, street-cleaning, police, and gov- 
ernment... The’ concierge required substan- 
tial remuneration: for: even the slightest 
duties, and’ the landlord was always able 


to recover handsomely for any alleged 
damage to his premises. The result is 


that Americans are retreating to the pen- 
sion, where they are at least able to fix 
their expenses without an unpleasant un- 





certainty regarding final accounts. 
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R. DAVID JAYNE HILL, the Assistant Secre- 
D tary of State, who by the absence from Wash- 

ington of Secretary Hay has become the acting 
Secretary of State, entered the public service not be- 
cause he is a politician, but because public life appeals 
tohim. A college president, a writer, a student of his- 
tory, and a lin- 
guist of ability, 
diplomacy natur- 
ally attracts him, 
and affords full 
scope for the ex- 
ercise of his pow- 


ers. At college, 
although he had 
all a healthy 
young feliow’s 


love for healthy 
fun, seriousness 
marked his 
course, and this 
application and 
devotion to study 
he has carried 
through his life. 
Yet it has not in- 
terfered with his 
enjoyment of a 
good story, dulled 
his sense of hu- 
mor, or prevent- 
ed him from tak- 
ing a bicycle ride 
in the hottest 
days of midsum- 
mer, after his 
work at the Department of State is done—and he says 
he must bicycle to keep in condition. It is quite in 
keeping with his character that at an age when most 
men shrink from prolonged mental effort he spent 
some years in France and Germany pursuing special 
lines of study and perfecting himself in languages, 
and that despite his exacting duties at the State De- 
partment and the social obligations which belong to 
his position, he found time last winter, often at con- 
siderable personal inconvenience, to deliver a course of 
lectures before the school of diplomacy. 





Dr. David J. Hill 


now to be at its zenith. Last season the fact 

that four plays from his pen were running 
simultaneously in New York for several months at- 
tracted considerable attention. His plans for this 
year indicate that he will be a more prominent factor 
in the dramatic world than ever. Several of his plays 
introduced last winter are to be continued the forth- 
coming season, notably “ Captain Jinks,” ‘“ The Climb- 
ers,” and “ Lover’s Lane.” Miss Sadie Martinot has in 
rehearsal a new play by Mr. Fitch, which he has 
named “ The Marriage Game.” Annie Russell will open 
her season in “ A Royal Family,” and later on will 
create the principal réle in “ The Girl and the Judge,” 
which Mr. Fitch has recently completed. Miss Elsieé 
de Wolfe will ap- 
pear as a star in 
“The Way of the 
World,” also 
from Mr. Fitch’s 
pen, which is to 
be presented in 
this city early in 
the season. 

The young 
playwright—he is 
still considerably 
on the sunny 
side of forty— 
will be represent- 
ed in London by 
“The Last of the 
Dandies,” which 
Beerbohm Tree is 
to bring out in 
the late au- 
tumn. There is 
a likelihood that 
one or two of 
the plays which 
have made such 
a hit with Amer- 
ican audiences— 
probably “The 
Climbers ” and * Captain Jinks ’—will be seen in the 
English metropolis during the winter. Mr. Fitch con- 
sequently has every reason to feel that his work as 
a dramatist is meeting with substantial encourage- 
ment. 


ILLIAM H. HUNT, who succeeds Charles H. 
W Allen as Governor of Porto Rico, was born in 

New Orleans, November 5, 1857. His father 
was William Henry Hunt, Secretary of the Navy under 
Presidents Garfield and Arthur, and minister to Rus- 
sia; his paternal great-grandfather was an English- 
man, who acted as Governor of the Bahama Islands, 
and his great-great-grandfather filled the same office in 
the Bermudas. At Yale Mr. Hunt was a classmate 
and close friend of William H. Taft, Governor of the 
Philippines. In 1878 he went to the West and was 
admitted to the bar. He had a good practice from the 
beginning at Fort Benton, Montana, his office being in 


Crow FITCH’S success as a dramatist seems 














Clyde Fitch 
Photograph by McIntosh 


a little log building, in one corner of which he slept 
on the floor in buffalo-robes. 

In 1880, as a member of the Territorial convention 
to send delegates to the national Republican conven- 
tion, he offered a resolution instructing the delegates to 
vote for General Grant, which was defeated by a ma- 
jority of five votes. He was a delegate to the Montana 
Constitutional Convention of 1884, and in the same 
year was chosen Attorney-General, the first Republican 
ever elected to that office. He removed to Helena in 
1866, and two years later was elected to the Legisla- 
ture, where he served as chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee. 

On the admission as a State, in November, 1889, Mr. 
Hunt was unanimously nominated judge of the First 
District Court, and in 1892 was nominated again, by 
acclamation, and re-elected; but before the term had 
ended he was elected, in 1892, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court. On account of his health, however, 
he was advised to leave the rigorous climate of Mon- 
tana, and, after 
six years’ ser- 
vice on the Su- 
preme Bench, was 
made counsel of 
the United States 
before the Chil- 
ian Claims Com- 
mission in May, 
1900; but before 
entering upon 
the duties of that 
position, he was 
appointed Secre- 
tary for Porto 
Rico, where he 
has been largely 
instrumental in 
constructing the 
new civil govern- 
ment, and was 
unanimously 
elected president 
of the Executive 


Council. 
In 1882 Mr. 
Hunt married 


Miss Gertrude 
Upshur, daughter 
of Rear-Admiral 
Upshur, U.S.N. 


HARLES 
DAWES, 
the Comp- 


troller of the 
Currency, who 
has done the un- 
usual thing of 
resigning his im- 
portant and lu- 
crative office be- 
cause he is a 
candidate for the 
Illinois Senatorship and does not believe that a man 
can be at one and the same time a successful Comp- 
troller and a successful Senatorial candidate, is a man 
who has done more than one unusual thing, although 
he is only thirty-five years old. Mr. Dawes studied 
both law and civil engineering when he was young; 
his knowledge of engineering enabled him to hold an 
important position on a Western railroad, and his 
knowledge of practical railroad questions and law 
combined made him most valuable as a railroad attor- 
ney later on. His tastes, however, were commercial 
and financial rather than legal, and he went into busi- 
ness, and in the course of a few years he was a rec- 
ognized authority on the management of gas proper- 
ties. In ten years from the time he had started out 





William H. Hunt 








Charles G. Dawes 


for himself he had made half a million dollars—made 
it by legitimate means, and not through speculation 
or taking advantage of the needs of other people. Mr. 
Dawes is a man who when he sees a thing that he 
wants is in the habit of going for it. Before the Re- 
publican convention of 1896 the McKinley managers 
put down Illinois in the Cullom column, and rather 
than have an open fight with Cullom they kept out of 
Illinois. Dawes, a young man practically unknown, 
holding no office and with no following or machine, de- 
cided that Illinois could be turned over to McKinley. 
Just how he did it no one knows to this day, but the 
delegates, instead of going to St. Louis instructed for 
Cullom, were sent without instructions. It was per- 
haps one of the most brilliant strategical moves of the 
political campaign of that year. Yet Dawes said no- 
thing, and the facts were only known later through 
Mr. McKinley’s statement of how Dawes had brought 
Illinois into line for him. After Mr. McKinley was elect- 
ed, Dawes publicly announced that he wanted to be 
Comptroller of the Currency. Most men who want an 
office try to surround their movements with as much 
mystery as possible. Dawes, on the other hand, had 
nothing to conceal. He wanted to be Comptroller; 
he made it so plain that he was going to be Comp- 
troller that no one else had the courage to oppose him. 
When he was first appointed the President was criti- 
cised—Dawes was too young and his experience of 
banking was too limited. Nobody criticises him now. 
It is admitted that none of his predecessors has dis- 
played more ability than he. Now Dawes wants to 
be Senator from Illinois, and he makes no concealment 
of what he wants. It is not a thing to be ashamed of. 
He knows that he cannot supervise the affairs of the 
national banks of the country and carry on a cam- 
paign. He resigns his office so as to throw all his 
energies into the fight, and he will probably win, as he 
has won everything else that he thought was worth 
striving for. And perhaps one reason why he has won 
is that he has never forgotten his friends. 


usually Jiberal representation on the American 

stage the coming season. Among the new pro- 
ductions scheduled for early appearance are “ The 
Emerald Isle,” ‘“ ‘The Messenger Boy,” and “ The Silver 
Slipper,” all London successes of the past season. 
“The Liberty Belles” is of American authorship, and 
will have its premiére in September. “ The Strollers ” 
will tour the principal cities, beginning September 2. 
“ Florodora ” will be continued indefinitely at the 
Casino, and two road 
companies will pre- 
sent the attraction in 
other cities. “San 
Toy ” will be given on 
the road, as_ will 
“ Foxy Quiller ”— 
both of which were 
much liked by New 
York audiences. Miss 
Grace Cameron, who 
is to sing Daphne, 
the prima donna réle 
in the latter produc- 
tion, made an_ un- 
doubted hit in the 
réle last season. She 
is from Omaha, and 
graduated from the 
ranks of society and 
the entertaining work 
of a chureh-choir 
singer into the Cam- 
eron Concert Com- 
pany, whose tours of 
various cities in the 
neighborhood attracted some attention to the prima 
donna. So Miss Cameron was engaged for the Bos- 
tonians, and sang with them during the season of 1899 
and 1900. “ Foxy Quiller ”. is a second edition, so to 
speak, of “ The Highwayman,” which, with the excep- 
tion of “ Robin Hood,” is the most widely known of 
Messrs. De Koven and Smith’s works. 


L i: opera and musical comedy will have an un- 











Miss Grace Cameron 


charm of novelty for American audiences next 

season, the violinist Kubelik is in the fore- 
most rank. Paderewski and the violinist have been 
the musical lions of London, which means that the 
society people of that city have vied with each other 
in showering attention upon the two musicians. Kube- 
lik seems to have earned a reputation for timidity 
where Paderewski triumphs with his audacity. The 
violinist’s technique has apparently appealed to the 
critics, one of whom has characterized it as “a 
thing of elegance and polish.” 


Achar the masters of music who will have the 


whose successful efforts in navigating the 
® air have made a world-wide sensation, is the 
heir of an immensely wealthy South-American plant- 
er. The young man does not look more than sixteen 
years of age; is slight in stature, and, in fact, has 
been likened to a jockey, in whom suppleness and light 
weight are regarded as virtues of great importance. 
Before the famous trip he abstained from eating and 
drinking for twelve hours. Ballooning is not a nov- 
elty with M. Dumont. He took a course of scientific 
training with special attention to the study of aero- 
nautics. 


M SANTOS-DUMONT, the young Brazilian 
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Modern Cavalry-Training 


(See Page 802) 


having extolled the cavalry of his 

own country, continues: “ The same is 
practically true of the American horse- 
soldier, only perhaps a little more so, be- 
cause, especially ‘ out West,’ the American 
almost lives on horseback, and of course 
he has the old Anglo-Saxon affection for 
horseflesh in his blood. Then, too, some 
of the most graceful horsemen in the world 
are to be found in the Southern States. 
The great training, however, of these cav- 
alrymen has been found in the Indian 
wars. Their work there was rough-riding 
in the very truest sense of the word, and 
nowhere could man and horse be found 
more perfectly joined as a fighting unit 
than on those wild battle-grounds on which 
the white man and the red man fought 
their last fights.” 

During the earlier stages the training 
of the United States cavalryman differs 
in no essential particulars from that of 
the infantryman, but, later on, the great 
variety of instruction in the cavalry arm 
of the service renders it most interesting 
for both officers and troopers. Beginning 
with the “setting-up ” exercises, the re- 
cruit looks forward to the time when he 
shall be with the troopers he sees riding 
past him, daily, on their way to the drill- 
ground. He longs for the time when he 
shall be assigned his horse and be a full- 
fledged cavalryman. The new horses, or 
“remounts,” as they are called, no doubt 
also look for the time when neck-bending 
lessons, the passaging, the turning of the 
forehead to the right and left, about, etc., 
are over, and longs, as does the recruit, 


y eminent foreign military expert, 











to be among the horses that know how to 
handle themselves from their foretops to 
their heels. After the soldier has learned 
to sit his saddle and to govern his horse, 
he gets the more interesting finishing- 
work—jumping, potato-races, sabre prac- 
tice, and rough-riding. In the old cavalry 
regiments, before the Spanish war and the 
present reorganization, whole troops could 
give exhibitions of Cossack riding that 
were not to be seen outside of a circus. 

At the headquarters of every cavalry 
regiment and at every cavalry school in 
the United States army there are not only 
the usual drills of instruction, but frequent 
exhibition drills are performed, which lat- 
ter are to give the trooper and his horse 
a mutual confidence in each other. The 
horse is thoroughly trained to obey the 
word of command; to know his master’s 
voice; to answer the call of his whistle; 
io follow him about, and to stand abso- 
lutely still until ordered to move. 

The troop known as the “ Black Horse 
Cavalry,” at Fort Myer, Virginia, con- 
tains men who are believed to be the finest 
riders in America. Thousands of Wash- 
ington society people go out to witness 
their weekly exhibition drills, and are not 
only interested, but excited, for there is 
nothing more thrilling than a drill with 
the vigor, snap, and precision that are char- 
acteristic of our American cavalry. Be- 
ginning with the simpler evolutions of the 
troop these “ Black Horse” troopers go 
through the “School of the Troop” at 
all gaits with equal precision and a mar- 
vellous uniformity. As in some of the 
European armies all American cavalrymen 
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are dragoons, that is to say, they are 
trained to fight both mounted and dis- 
mounted. While dashing down the drill- 
ground, doing some intricate movement, 
the troop is given the command “ dis- 
mount to fight on foot,” and in‘a couple 
of seconds the men are in an infantry 
skirmish-line, and their horses are being 
led to the rear, at a full gallop, by the 
No. 4 of each set of fours. The skir- 
mish - line’ advances, firing ‘volleys by 
platoons,” “by squads,” “ firing at will,” 
ete. Upon arriving at the proper distance 
“magazine rapid fire” is ordered, and 
finally the imaginary enemy is charged 
and captured. Then follow the exhibitions 
of individual horsemanship—jumping over 
hurdles and fences, and covering ditches 
and stone walls. A most interesting fea- 
ture of the drill at Fort Myer is the train- 
ing of the horses and their use by the 
trocpers as a shelter from the enemy’s fire. 
At the command of the captain, a word 
from each trooper, and the horses go down 
without a quiver, and lie at full length on 
the ground, while the troopers fire with 
carbine and revolver from behind their 
shelter, and with the weapons resting on 
the horses’ backs. Another word of com- 
mand, the firing ceases, the horses are 
all standing, the trooper in the saddle, 
awaiting further instructions. 

For the Musical Ride the arena is clear- 
ed, and from one of the entrances, at the 
extreme end, the band rides in, followed 
by the entire troop, now dressed in full 
review uniform, and slowly circle around 
the inclosure. The entry is made in pairs, 
dividing to the opposite sides of the 
ground, the horses keeping time to the 
music, and moving as a unit, turning, 
wheeling, halting, taking up the trot, the 
gallop, and the charge, with the accuracy, 
regularity, and mechanical precision of 
clock-work. At the entrance end the lead- 
ers wheel about and break into a canter, 
which is followed by all, while a number 
of fancy movements are gone through with 
—crossing and counter-crossing, forming 
stars, forming the figure eight, the ladies 
chain, circling around each other, and so 
on, until the spectators are worked up 
to the highest enthusiasm. When these 
figures are finished the troop draw up in 
two files, at the end of the arena, and 
charge at full gallop, cheering and yell- 
ing, and only halting within a few inches 
of the wall at the other end of the arena, 
when it seems that every rider’s neck will 
be broken by the collision. 

A trooper naturally suffers great humil- 
iation when, for any reason, he becomes 
separated from his horse at drill. This 
happens most often in jumping the hurdles 
or clearing the ditches, and the fallen 
trooper always has a very good reason 
to present for having lost his seat. He 
certainly “ did not get thrown.” A brawny 
son of Ireland, having been left on one 
side of a hurdle, while his horse went 
over to the other, saluted, and said, when 
rebuked by his captain for having been 
thrown, “ Captain, I’m shure me harse did 
not trow me at all; he just went over 
that hurdle before I did, sir, and I wasn’t 
ready.” FRITZ MORRIS. 















































At the Public Baths—Lads awaiting their Turn at the Battery 
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Dr. Hayes’ Book 


** Hygienic Hints for Asthma ”’ 





will tell you how to care for your- 
self and point out the way to be 
cured to stay cured. 


SENT FREE. 
Ask also for CuRRENT Comments, No. 33 
DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


See article in THER WORLD'S WORK Magazine for August. 
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“Well, I guess there’s no doubt about who’s | 


going to get my life’s blood this year—and it won’t be the landlord, either.” 


Harper's Weekly 
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LOND 
PARIS 


WILLIAMS 


PO. 


For cleansing the hair and scalp, nothing equals. Williams’ 


aving Soap. 


A small piece of the soap produces a great mass of thick, 
creamy lather, which carries off every particle of dust or dan- 
druff, and leaves the hair soft, fluffy and silky. 
Williams’ Soap allays irritation, is cleansing and healing, 
and delightfully cooling and refreshing. Ashampoo with this 


soap is great luxury on a hot day. 


TRIAL Tablet (sufficient for a dozen shampoos) for I<. stamp. 


BY NAL E 
lav \ 


Shampooing 





At this season of travel and of out-door life, the hair 
should be frequently washed with a pure neutral soap, to 
remove the dust and cinders that collect, and to keep the 
scalp in a healthful condition. 


Try it! 





Williams’ Shaving Soap is exquisite for all toilet purposes. 


Package of 6 tablets by mail for 40c. ii your dealer does not supply you. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 
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DRESDEN 
SYDNEY 


Established (823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CUv., 
Baltimore Md. 





SHAVING 
SOAP 


WILLIAMS 


These Faces Show } 


the difference between Williams’ 
Shaving Soap and other kinds. 
The lather of most soaps is thin 
and watery and as 
soon as it is applied to 
the face begins to 
evaporate. It ap- 
pears full of little pin 
holes (see face No. 1); 
the skin becomes hard 
and dry, the face 
burns and itches ; it’s torture 
to shave with such soap. 


The lather of Williams’ soap 
is always thick, moist and 
creamy (see face No, 2) ; it 
P’ softens the beard, makes the 
skin soft, pliable and vel- 
vety, and renders shaving 
easy and agreeable, 
Williams’ soap is the only kind that 


“Won’t Dry on the Face.” 
Only firm in the world making a specialty of Shaving Soaps. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


LONDON. PARIS. DRESDEN. SYDNEY. 











CHEW 


The 
Original 


‘Pepsin 
Gum 


— Indigestion and Sea-sickness. 
, All Others Are Imitations. 
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Lack Capital a Facilities ? | ° 


? 

? 

? 

? 
Advertisers control 50,000 active canvass- 

? ing agents throughout U.S. and one million 

> dollars capital, which are at your command. 

? 

? 

? 

? 


be mailed ; readily marketed. Address, with 
full particulars (or no attention paid), 








MANHATTAN, 


P, 0. BOX 672, NEW YORK. 
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Try a 


i 
“Lipton” High Ball 


Made of 


Finest Matured Old 


Irish Whiskey 


Bottled by LIPTON, Ltd., 
DUBLIN ano LONDON. 





Sole Agents U. S. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., 
29 Broadway, N. Y., Hartford, Conne 














(f EARL & WILSON'S 


COLLARS CUFFS & SHIRTS 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


These Cigars are manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
money. Send for booklet and particulars. 


CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 
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HOTEL 


‘RUSSELL’ 


THE LATEST 


OF THE SUMPTUOUS 


HOTEL PALAGES 


OF MODERN 


THE FREDE ICK HOTELS Lap 








* GOUT & RHEUMATISM, 
ee Great English Remedy , 


BLAIR’S PILLS 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1 € 








DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. Y. Pas 














A Complete and Unprejudiced History 





The War with Spain 


By HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE 


A brilliantly written and absolutely unprejudiced history of 
our conflict with Spain; by one of the most conservative 
and reliable of our contemporary historians. 
renewal of the Sampson-Schley controversy gives 
this work a peculiar interest at this time. 


Profusely Illustrated. $2.50 


The 














FRANKEN HARPER 8& BROTHERS 


NEW YORK 
CITY 














IF IN HASTE TAKE THE NEW YORK CENTRAL. 






